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PHOTO BY &. N. LEEK 


SNOW, SNOW EVERYWHERE, AND NOT A BITE TO EAT. 


A living picture from the center of the greatest elk section in the world. 
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Cyrus Thompson, 


Cc rus Thompson, the author, is, besides being an experienced big game hunter, one of 
Illinois’ most successful business men. He was born in 1845 and is the president of the Har- 
rison Machine Works and the Belleville Baler Company, of Belleville, Ill., as well as post- 
master of that city. He served as president of the Illinois commission of the Portland Ex- 
postsion in 1905, and has the distinction of circling the globe, starting from Vancouver, B. 

. He has been an ardent sportsman since a aoe For many years his shooting was con- 
fined to small game, but of recent years he and his son have made numerous hunts after Lig 
game—in Canada, Colorado, Montana and Wyoming—and have in their respective homes a 
splendid collection of trophies—moose, elk, deer, mountain goats, etc. Mr. Thompson at- 
tributes his good health and unusual vitality experienced by one of his age to the fact that 
once each year, for a month or more, he leaves worry and care and business behind and 
goes to the mountains and to the habitat of big game, and there builds up wasted brain tis- 
sue and restores and strengthens muscles and sinews. 


HUNTING THE ELK OF WYOMING 


A Skilled Sportsman Discourses on a Successful Hunt- 
ing Trip in one of the Most Noted Elk-Hunting 
Regions in the United States. The Pleasures and 
Profits to be Derived from a Packing Trip in the Wilds 
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This is January 1, 1909, and as I sit 
in the gathering twilight, thinking over 
the year just closed and of the other 
years, and with the recollection which 


elings around them, I am reminded of 
many things, and my memory seems to 
recall much that had seemingly been 
forgotten. In the train of thought are 
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This is January 1, 1909, and as I sit clings around them, I am reminded of 
in the gathering twilight, thinking over many things, and my memory seems to 
the year just closed and of the other recall much that had seemingly been 
years, and with the recollection which forgotten. In the train of thought are 
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commingled hopes and aspirations, the 
joys and pleasures and the pains and 
sorrows—the sorrows for loved ones 
whose mission on earth has been ful- 
filled and who are quietly and peace- 
fully resting ‘‘ ‘neath the clover and the 
dew.’’ Having been an ardent sports- 


man all my life, and my hair long since 
having been frosted—yea, whitened, by 























There was some snow. (Wm. A. Thompson.) 


Time—how naturally it is to remember 
and recall the joys of the outings after 
big game (and it has been my good for- 
tune to have enjoyed many such hunts). 

The intention of this article is to give 
an account of our last outing, in 1908, 
in western Wyoming. We had hunted 


in the same country in 1907 and had 
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been successful, and the recollection of 
that made us long for another hunt 
planned on the same lines. My son, 
William A. Thompson, always accompa- 
nies me. We know each other from long 
and close association. I am sure I get 
more pleasure with him than with any- 
one else, and I hope and am inclined to 
think he finds me a congenial compan- 
ion. 

Early in 1908 we commenced corre- 
sponding with different parties who 
acted as guides and in due time were 
recommended to Walter A. Kepford, of 
Ishawooa, Wyo., by my friend, Will C. 
Richard, the guide and taxidermist of 
Cody, Wyo. After the usual prelimi- 
nary correspondence, we employed Mr. 
Kepford and made our plans to have 
him meet us at a certain time, and upon 
the arrival of a particular train at 
Cody. 

With most sportsmen, there is much 
that has to be planned and definitely 
arranged beforehand, and this is partic- 
ularly true of men who are actively en- 
gaged in business and who have to leave 
things in a shape to take eare of them- 
selves for a period of four weeks-—the 
time we expected to be gone. All old 
sportsmen know how much has to be 
done—rifles to be examined and care- 
fully oileé, ammunition bought and 
hunting clothes brought out and exam- 
ined and thoroughly overhauled. 

We left home Friday, September 25th, 
taking the ‘‘ Burlington Route’’ from St. 
Louis, and after a pleasant and restful 
journey of some three days, we reached 
Cody on the following Monday after- 
noon. In accordance with previous 
plans, our guide, Walter, met us: at the 
station, and, seeing us with our guns, he 
introduced himself ;-we soon became ac- 
quainted, an acquaintance which rip- 
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ened into real friendship during the 
three weeks we were with him. 

We remained in Cody over night and 
left there the next forenoon in a very 
comfortable spring wagon with top, to 
protect us from the elements should it 
rain, with two magnificent horses as the 
motive power. The day was cloudy, 
chilly, windy and disagreeable. We 
traveled some twenty-five miles or more 
up the South Fork of the Shoshone 
River, reaching Walter’s ranch about 
3:30 in the afternoon. The year before 
in our hunt we had gone up the north 
Fork of the Shoshone, but this year we 
were to hunt in a different territory. 

As we rode out we of course had made 
many inquiries as to the rest of the 


_ party who would accompany us. We 


learned that the assistant guide was a 
young man who had werked for Wa!ter 
some two or three years, and was a good 

ide and hunter, but Walter in rather 
a subdued tone of. voice, said, while he 
was a good fellow, that he had done him 
a mean trick, and we eagerly inquired 
what it was. Then he told us some 
months before he had a cousin, a young 
lady, come out from the East as a com- 
panion and to assist Mrs. Kepford in her 
household duties, and about the first 
thing the assistant-guide-to-be did was 
to court and marry the young lady. The 
chances, therefore, were good that Mrs. 
Kepford would be without the young 
lady’s company and assistance soon, but 
Walter said he had forgiven the young 
couple, since he had been along the 
same matrimonial lines himself. The 
wedding came off just two weeks before. 
We afterwards learned that Walter had 
reasons to be forgiving, since four or 
five years before he had married a 


. young lady, and by so doing had broken 
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up the district school in the neighbor- 
hood. 

We found a magnificent dinner 
awaiting us at the ranch, and we were 
in condition to enjoy it, as it was nearly 
4 o’clock before we sat down to the 
table. In this connection I wish to say 
that to those who may think that be- 
cause a ranchman may live far removed 
from the delicacies of a city, it must not 
be coneluded that he has not in many 
eases the comforts and luxuries of a 
modern home in the more thickly settled 
portions of the East. 

After dinner we wandered around and 
took in the surroundings. Walter was 
a well-to-do ranchman and in his home 
we found many evidences of refinement 
as well as trophies of the chase, since it 
must be remembered that Mrs. Kepford 
was skillful in the use of the rifle as 
well as the rod and rule wielded at 
school. The walls of the different 
rooms had fine specimens of deer, sheep 


and elk which had been secured by Wal- 


ter and his wife—among the number 
two fine rams’ heads, beautifully mount- 
ed, one of which Walter had killed, the 
other having been killed by Mrs. Kep- 
ford. 

In the yard were two large piles of 
elk antlers which had been dropped by 
the animals and gathered together, as 
many as could have been loaded on two 
large wagons. This was an evidence 
that we were in an elk country, or would 
be soon. We of course met Mrs. Kep- 
ford and the bride and her husband, Al- 
bert Hartung, and our chef, Perry Sny- 
der. But more of Albert and Perry 
later on. 


The next morning about 10 o’clock we 
started; Walter, Albert, Perry, Will and 
myself, and as we filed out of the ranch 
inelosure and hit the main traveled road 
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we made quite a showing. We had five 
riding animals and eleven pack animals 
—sixteen in all—and I thought if our 
folks at home could have seen us, they 
would have thought the indications were 
good for ‘‘something doing’’ during the 
next three weeks. 

We followed up the South Fork of 
the Shoshone some three hours’ ride, 
then left the river and started up into 
the mountains along the Ishawooa 
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objections when the word was given by 
Walter to dismount. We found consid- 
erable snow along Pass Creek. 

The next day we started, and about 
noon reached our permanent camping 
place; it having been almost three days’ 
journey from the ranch to where we ex- 
pected to do our hunting. We all were 
pleased at the thought of being at last 
in the midst of the elk—in their habi- 
tat in every sense of the word—and the 
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Creek, and about 5 o’clock camped for 
the night. We were tired, not having 
ridden horseback for a year. The next 
day we followed up the Ishawooa, 
climbed up over a steep mountain trail, 
then down a few hundred feet and 
along about 4 o’clock ascended the main 
mountain range, passed through snow in 
places where it was drifted four feet 
deep or more, then dropped down on the 
other side several hundred feet into Pass 
Creek, where we struck camp for the 
night, and none of us interposed any 


he fell, 


snow on the ground, some six inches in 
depth, we thought was a fortunate cir- 
cumstance and would materially aid us 
in our hunt for the wary wapiti. Some 
of these we felt were due us, not only 
as sportsmen, but we had procured our 
licenses to hunt big game, which pro- 
vided for one elk, one antelope, one 
mountain sheep and two deer each, and 
for which licenses we had paid $50 each. 
The first on the list that we wanted was 
a fine specimen of the elk family. 

As we all were busy putting our camp 























in shape, a party of sportsmen, consist- 
ing of two men and the wife of one of 
them, and their guides, passed us on 
their way back to civilization. They 
were from New York City and had been 
successful in their pursuit of big game, 
as was evidenced by the elk and deer 
antlers on their pack animals. They had 
just closed their hunt, having been 
eamped a few miles from where we were. 

That afternoon Walter and I took our 
rifles and climbed a near-by mountain, 
and Will and Albert went off in a dif- 
ferent direction. We returned to camp 
about dark, having seen no game, but 
Will and Albert got in later, reporting 
having seen several elk but none with 
satisfactory antlers. The coming of the 
evening shadows noted the close of our 
first day in camp. The next day we 
went out and hunted faithfully, but saw 
but little game, though Will and Albert 
had seen some cows and young bulls, but 
nothing with antlers to their liking. 

The second night in camp there came 
a fall of fine, feathery snow, some eight 
inches in depth, and the next morning 
presented truly a wintry scene, with the 
ground and trees covered with the beau- 
tiful snow and the limbs of the spruce 
and other trees in places bent to the 
ground with the added weight. After 
breakfast we made ready to start out, it 
being decided that Will and Walter 
would pair off and Albert and I would 
go together. We passed down along the 
side of the steep mountain; following 
the edge of it for a mile or more, and 
then commenced to ascend the same 
through a series of steep climbs followed 
by corresponding descents. 


We moved noiselessly, owing to the 
deep cushion of. snow. As we reached 


the crest of one of the high ridges we 
glanced down through the brush into the 
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depression and there saw what we took 
to be the outlines of an elk. We made 
a little detour to get behind a tree and 
through the glasses Albert could make 
out the spreading antlers of a bull. The 
horns were satisfactory, but how to cap- 
ture the animal to which they were at- 
tached was the quandary that confront- 
ed us. We feared to move lest we would 
seare him, and we could not determine 
how the animal was lying so as to make 
a successful shot. 

We finally decided the only thing to 
do was for me to shoot as nearly as I 
could for the base of the horns, since 
most of the body was hid behind the 
brush. I had a longing for the ani- 
mal, yet under the existing conditions | 
felt my chances of killing it were very 
remote, hid as it was behind the trees 
and brush. I raised my rifle, which had 
served me so well on other occasions, 
and calmly and deliberately aimed at a 
point where I hoped the head of the 
monarch of the forest lay, and pressed 
the trigger. At the report of the gun, 
for a few seconds the animal was quiet, 
then things grew decidedly exciting 
there and in that vicinity. The elk 
jumped up and started to run and fell, 
and arose and fell two or three times. 
It took Albert only a fraction of a min- 
ute to get down to the elk, after which 
he called to me to shoot again, since he 
feared it would recover and escape. I 
had thrown another shell into the gun, 
and as the elk jumped over a fallen tree 
and fell, I fired again at close range, 
and sent a .45-90-300 bullet through the 
heart and the elk was dead. Albert and 
I shook hands and congratulated our- 
selves on the way we had bagged the 
old fellow. 

He was a magnificent specimen, with 
a spread of nearly fifty inches, with six 
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points on one side and seven on the 
other. It was a head any sportsman 
could be proud of. We viewed the old 
fellow from every point, and found that 
my first shot had entered his neck and 
the soft bullet had flattened out to near- 
ly the size of a half-dollar against the 
bone of the neck and by rights should 
have broken it, but had paralyzed the 
elk for the time being and might have 
eventually killed it, but the second shot 
was given as a precaution to make doub- 
ly sure. We bled the animal and took 
out the entrails and got back to camp be- 
fore noon, feeling well satisfied with our 
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The next thing was for Will to get his, 
and then we would go for the wary and 
much-prized Rocky Mountain sheep. I 
passed much of my time wandering a- 
round, waiting for Walter and Will to 
bring in returns, but none came. They 
saw plenty of elk, but none with antlers 
that were satisfactory, and the time 
passed up to about the tenth day in 
camp ; then Walter proposed that he and 
Will would take the saddle horses and 
one or two pack animals and blankets and 
some grub and go off some eight or ten 
miles and remain all night. They did so, 
but returned the second day with no 














The pack train. 


In the evening Walter and Will 
came in, but with no success. 

The next day we took the horses and 
brought in the meat and antlers, which 
consumed most of the day. 


success. 


It must be borne in mind that to slip 
up onto an elk, one of the old fellows 
with his senses of seeing, hearing and 
smelling ever on the alert, is very hard 
to do, but we had done it and secured the 
animal besides, in the dense timber. Had 
my first shot gone wild, he would have 
bounded off with few chances of my hit- 
ting him afterward. 





good reports. Walter was apparently dis- 
couraged and did not know what to do 
but expressed the opinion that the elk 
had been driven down to a lower altitude 
by the storm, and to get another good 
one it was necessary to break camp next 
day and go some twelve miles further on 
and which would bring us close to the 
head waters of the Yellowstone River. 
Therefore the next day we packed and 
onee more ‘“‘hit the trail’’, much of it 
being a long low, marshy ground called 
the ‘‘meadows.’’ We saw much evidence 
of the beavers as we rode along, in their 
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dams and houses, all erected with a sa- 
gacity that bordered on human intelli- 
gence. We reached our camping place 
in the afternoon and after our camp had 
been put in shape and we had had our 
dinner Walter and I took a round view of 
determining what the indications were 
for game. We returned after dark and 
Walter was very hopeful that a day or 
two would. bring to Will what he was 
after in the ideal hunting ground which 
we now are in. 

The next day he and Will went out 
and Albert and I wandered around hunt- 
ing for deer, but did not succeed in get- 
ting one; hence spent most of the time 
around camp in a sort of listless way. 

Perry Snyder was our cook, and a few 
words about Perry must be written. He 
had gone West early in life.to grow up 
with the country, and was a specimen of 
what that country could do to build up 
a robust physique. He was not quite 
seven feet in height, but was away be- 
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yond six feet, and every inch of him a 
good fellow, and a good cook, too. There 
were two things Perry liked to do; one 
was to cook, and the other was to fore- 
east the weather. His cooking was all 
right, but when he turned loose on 
doughnuts ‘‘such as mother used to 
make,’’ he was a brilliant success. 

Now, as to his weather predictions: 
He hit it sometimes, and as he had giv- 
en us such bad weather most of the time, 
we concluded Perry was in a position to 
stand in with the weather clerk, and 
then when he would go out of a night to 
make predictions for the morrow, his 
height was such he could almost feel 
around amone¢ the stars and know what 
the relative position of them was and 
tell us the result of his astronomical! ob- 
servations. Well, Perry was a good fel- 
low and we will never think of our hunt 
without recalling him as one of the 
prominent features of it. May he live 





A. Wyoming front yard decoration, 
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long and contiuue to. grow in that coun- 
try. 

Walter and Will did not come in un- 
til away after dark and then the happy 
smile that played over their countenance 
could be read to mean sucecss. Yes, they 
told us, late in the evening they had run 
into a band of several cows and one bull, 
and while they were some 125 yards dis- 
tant, a few shots from the .30-30 which 
Will shoots, brought the old fellow down. 
So we now had our limit. The next day 
we all (except Perry) went to get the 
meat and antlers, which consumed most 
of that day. We found the antlers sym- 
metrical and a satisfactory spread 
though not quite so wide as mine. But 
since Will had secured a better set the 
previous year, he was willing that I 
should carry off the prize in 1908. 

Our time was now nearly passed and 
we decided to take the homeward trail 
on the morrow. As we lay in the tent 
that night the rain pattered down in 
great shape and was not a desirable omen 
for a good day to start. Sure enough, 
next morning it was doing everything 
but giving us good weather,—raining, 
snowing and sleeting, but we packed, and 
followed the trail, wet, cold and disagree- 
able, and that night camped in snow a 
foot deep. The snow was deeper as we 
neared the summit of the mountains 
which we had to cross, and then the 
weather was quite cold, too; but all this 
discomfort is only one of the features of 
a hunt after big game. 

The next day we crossed the mountain 
through snow in many places belly deep 
to our horses. Our feet in the stirrups 
would drag through the snow, but we 
got through all right,—though some other 
parties had to do much shoveling of snow 
before crossing—and that night camped 
on Ishawooa Creek with but a little snow 


around us. The next day about 4:30 in 
the afternon we arrived at the ranch. [ 
think they were glad to see us, and we 
surely were pleased to be there, since it 
will be borne in mind that the three days 
coming out were very disagreeable. 

One day Walter and Will passed an 
old camp and saw hung up in a con- 
spicuous place a bottle which may been 
the recipient of many things in a liquid 
form, but from the odor it emitted the 
former contents could be surely guessed. 


You may break, you may shatter the vase if 
you will, 


But the scent of the roses will cling round it 
still. 


In the bottle was a letter written by 4 
sportsman asking the finder to send it 
to him and to give the circumstances at- 
tending the finding, ete., which Will did, 
and in a few days had a reply from the 
party who lived in Philadelphia. 

We passed one day with the folks at 
the ranch—over Sunday—and the next 
day Walter, his wife, the two children 
and ourselves drove into Cody, twenty- 
five miles distant. We remained there 
all night and left our antlers and scalps 
with W. C. Richard, the taxidermist. 
At this writing they have been received 
by us, beautifully and artistically mount- 
ed, and are in the show window of one 
of our prominent hardware stores, sur- 
rounded by guns, ammunition, ete., as a 
fitting accompaniment, and are much 
admired. 

As we look at them the whole period 
of our hunt passes through our mind. 
The hardships are forgotten and only 
the pleasures are remembered and the 
good, true and faithful boys who were 
with us we can commend to other sports- 
men who wish a hunt in that romantic 
country, than which there is, I suppose, 
none better for big game in the United 
States. 
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While we secured our limit on elk, it 
should be remembered that almost any 
day when we were hunting we might 
have killed one or more of these noble 
animals, yet we were entitled to only 
one each. We feel that there are some 
old rams, antelope and deer yet due us 


and we will have a good excuse to go for 
them next fall. 


To me there is no grander sport than 
a hunt after big game in the midst of 
the Rocky Mountains, with the moun- 
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tains, cafions and valleys, parks, traiis 
and forests and sparkling streams, where 
one can let his emotions have full sway, 
where he is away from the busy world, 
where in each turn in the mountain trail 
one does not have to be on the alert for 
the trolley car or the mad rush of the 
automobile, where telegrams and _ tele- 
phones are not liable to reach him and 
where business cares and worries all are 


left behind. 








The author and his prize. 
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PHOTO BY N. W. FROST Bob cat hunting. showing bob cat, hounds, etc. 


























A familiar sight during the herring run. 






































THE WESTERN CLOUD-BURST 


KENSETT ROSSITER 


There is a decided element of great- 
ness and of power in the genuine west. 
ern cloud-burst, and he who, for the first 
time, is an unwilling witness to such a 
performance of the Heavens is likely to 
rémember it a long time after his gar- 
ments are dry. 

Cloud-bursts, especially in the moun- 
tainous regions, are of a local nature, and 
consequently the falling of the immense 
volume of water is confined to a ‘small 
era. Not often is damage recorded where 
the downfall has been heaviest. It is the 
country below that suffers; it is the 
eampers who wake in the still of the 
night and clutch at their tangled, float- 
ing blankets, who know that the storm 
is heralded only by the mad rush of the 
seething torrent. If they are fortunate 
enough to escape with their lives, they 
are apt, afterwards, to recall the warn- 
ing of the sturdy pioneer: ‘‘ Never camp 
near the bed of a ecafion, even though it 
has not had a drop of water in it for 
months. ’’ 

I have known the down-pour to be so 
great that men were obliged to snatch 
their coats from their backs and wrap 
them around their heads, actually to 
keep from suffocating and drowning. 
Yet, on the other hand, the predicament 
in which one finds himself when caught 
unawares is sometimes exceedingly amus- 
ing. On one occasion, when there was 
not a tree or a sheltering rock in sight, 
I recall’a companion standing amid the 
down-pour, stopping his ears and laugh- 
ing as though his sides would break. 

‘*What is so funny ?’’ I shouted. 

‘**T was laughing,’’ said he, ‘‘to think 
that one could get so wet.’’ 





Not long a go in Williams, Arizona 
it was observed that eight inches of rain 
fell in fifty minutes, and when we con- 
sider that the total rain-fall for the 
whole year in Southern California is 
sometimes less than that, we readily real- 
ize that ‘‘one could,’’ 

An incident that relates the sudden- 
ness with which a cloudburst may de- 
seend, is described by the following ac- 
count of one which broke above me, and 
which, strange to say, I was unaware of 
at the time: I was driving in the moun- 
tains of Colorado at an altitude of eight 
or nine thousand feet, from which height 
one is at all times conscious of the 
weather conditions. I do not recall that 
there was a cloud in the sky, so perfect 
was the blue above me. I had occasion. 
however, to visit one of the abandoned 
mines, so tying the horses, I entered a 
low tunnel that led far back into the 
mountain. I am sure that I spent not 
more than thirty minutes in the rock- 
bound chamber, during which time ! 
heard no sound from the outer world. 
But, upon approaching the mouth of the 
tunnel I heard a distinct and terrible 
roar from the creek below. I saw that 
the horses were tugging uneasily at their 
halter ropes. It was only sprinkling at 
that moment, but when I looked at the 
ereek, I knew that there had been a 
cloud-burst, and a bad one, right where 
I stood. The side of the mountain looked 
like a placer ground under hydraulic 
pressure; in places the road was half 
washed away. Presently it stopped 


sprinkling, the clouds dispersed and the 
sun shone. 
‘When I reached the town of Boulder, 
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In the street of a western town after a cloud burst. 


three or four thousand feet below, : 
found the streets running knee deep with 
muddy, swirling, foam-flecked water and 
debris. As the town is built on a slope, 
the water rushed through the kitchens 
of one row of houses and out of the front 
parlors, into the street, and vice versa 
through the next row of houses. I re- 
member remarking at the time that a 
skillful canoeist would have been able to 
guide his craft through Smith’s kitchen 


and out of Smith’s parlor; througk 
Jones’ parlor and out of Jones’ kitech- 
en, and so on, as the houses sloped to 
the valley. 

What the canoeist might have done is 
likely to remain a matter of conjecture, 
but there is no theory connected with a 
Western cloudburst. It is here one min 
ute, and there the next. It is one of 
the big things in nature, and he is for- 
tunate who can store away at least the 
memory of such a wetting. 


Where Ends the Trail? 


In token of sweet peace the tribes between 
No friendly camp-fires on the hill-tops gleam, 


The empty wigwams now in silence lean 


Where broken lodge-poles crumble by the 


stream. 


No track of moccasin the forests hold, 

And undisturbed the spider weaves his veil 
Of shim-ring gossamer, whose threads enfold 
The long grass fallen o’er the unused trail. 


JUNE PAGET DAVIES. 
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BUGLE 


THE STORY OF A FIGHTING DOG 


L. C. DAVISON 


A number of years ago, when I was 
under twenty, I used to be a most per- 
sistent and tireless hunter of ’coons, and 
never do I recall one of my numerous 
outings, but there crowds into the fore- 
ground of the mental picture the image 
of my good old ’coon dog, Bugle. Bugle 
was a long-legged, loose-jointed speci- 
men, that no one had ever attempted to 
classify, and if appearance counted for 
anything, you would not have given fif- 
teen cents for him. 

But say: When he struck a ’coon 
trail anything under twenty-four hours 
old, that ’coon had to go straight up and 
keep on going if old Bugle failed to lo- 
eate him for you in a reasonable length 
of time. But I digress. Bugle made a 
most terrible mistake one time, and it is 
the mistake that I wish to tell about. 
Now, Bugle, was somewhat of a bully, 
and a swaggerer, among dogs of lesser 
size then he, and many a luckless cur 
had suffered from coming in contact 
with him. Some distance down the road 
from where I lived dwelt a black- and- 
white cur that used to furnish amuse- 
ment for Bugle whenever that worthy 
could get within snapping distance, and 
whenever he had occasion to pass that 
way he always made a wide detour. A 
favorite stunt with Bugle was to lie un- 
der the front steps and watch the road, 
and woe to the inoffensive little dog 
who came trotting past the house in 
blissful ignorance of the awful surprise 
in store for him, for no sooner would he 
pass the gate than Bugle, a very demon 
of ferocity, with a few mighty leaps 
would go over the front gate and land 


on him like a miniature whirlwind. A 
devouring grab, a mighty shake, and an- 
other victim would go ‘‘ki-yi-ing’’ down 
the road in a cloud of dust. 

One morning I was sitting on the front 
porch reading, when I heard the creak 
of a wagon, and looking up I saw com- 
ing up the road a load of hay drawn 
by a beautiful span of black horses. Just 
behind the wagon, and attending strict- 
ly to his own business, trotted a beauti- 
ful white English bull dog. Now this is 
where Bugle made his terrible mistake. 
With an inward chuckle, I cast a look 
around for Bugle, and saw him just 
emerging from under the steps, with 
ears agog, and neck stretched. He had 
spotted another victim. He advanced 
a few steps, much as a pointer works 
closer to a covey, and then with a suc- 
cession of mighty leaps, he went over the 
front gate and landed fairly on the buil 
dog’s back. A devouring grab, a mighty 
shake, and the fun was over—for Bugle. 

In just two seconds, I don’t suppose a 
more thoroughly surprised and disgusted 
dog ever lived than Bugle. The buli 
dog never even growled, but made a 
lightning side step, and the next instant 
about half of the left side of Bugle’s 
face disappeared between two jaws that 
I’ll wager he thought were made of cast- 
iron and provided with set screws. 
Bugle was instantly seized with a fran- 
tic desire to get back to the house, ai:l 
began to back frantically around in a 
circle, dragging the bulldog with him: 
but the latter paid no heed to his evi- 
dent wish to be left alone by himself, 
and took a turn or two more on the set- 
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After a moment or two more of 
‘acrobatic St. Vitus,’’ Bugle’s ‘‘yellow 
streak’’ came promptly to the front, 
and he set up a howl that could be heart 


Screws. 


for a mile. By this time the owner of 
the bulldog had tied his team and came 
rushing up and shouted, ‘‘What’s the 
matter with the dogs?’’ ‘‘I don’t sec 
anything particular the matter with 
yours,’’ I replied, ‘‘ but it doesn’t require 
a philosopher to figure out what’s the 
matter with mine.’’ After about-twenty 
minutes of hard and patient work on 
our part, Bugle, with the major portion 
of one ear missing, and his left eye 
swinging in the breeze, dove under the 
barbed wire fence and into his kennel, 
leaving three generous hunks of hair 
to mark the place where he went under. 
Did it cure him? 
induced him to a discrimination of col- 
ors that was something wonderful. 
About three weeks after Bugle’s ad- 
venture there came mincing along past 
the house a little black dog about the 
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Not entirely, but it. 





size of a jackrabbit. Bugle saw him. 
Here was a chance for revenge. He 
bounced up and made a mighty leap to 
clear the gate, and I was surprised to 
note that when in midair, and about to 
go over, he seemed to change his mind 
and, throwing back his head, he did his 
best to put on brakes, and keep from 
going over. The result was that he landed 
on top, but much overbalanced to the 
front. He wriggled, and clawed, and 
pushed, in a frantic effort to retain his 
balance, but without avail, and finally, 
with a gurgling, hair-raising snarl, he 
landed on his back, on the outside. In- 
stantly rolling over, he wriggled under 
the fence, shot into his kennel, and whir!- 
ing around, filled the whole kennel door 
with snarling mouth, and gleaming 
teeth. 

I went out to try and find the cause of 
his sudden change of mind, and one look 
at the little black dog solved the mystery. 
He had on his side one little white mark 
about the size of a dime. 








A pretty outdoor scene 


-and, 


incidentally, a good illustration of how the Chase tent looks 
when set up, ; 
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S. N. Leek. 


THE STARVING ELK OF WYOMING | 


The Most Famed Elk Hunter and Photographer in this Country 
(and a Member of the Last Wyoming Legislature) tells by : 
Camera and Pen Some Things About the Hardships of the 
Wyoming Elk that all American Citizens Ought to Know 














TEXT AND PHOTOS BY 
Ss. N. LEEK 
I located in the Jackson valley in of the valley, where I saw my first large 


1888, spending the winter at the head numbers of elk. That was a very mild 
of Jackson’s Lake in the northern end winter and the elk got through all right, 
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His first winter will also be his last. 
(3) 
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going back to their summer range in 
great herds. Even at that early date | 
could see by the number of quaking asp- 
ens peeled off and the willows browsed 
off that some time in the not far-dis- 
tant past the game had experienced a 
very severe winter. On making inquiry 
T was told that during the winter of 
1883 a large pereentage of the game per- 
ished, though at that date there were no 
settlers in the valley. The winters of 
1889, 1890 and 1896 were especially se- 
vere. 

The elk, driven out of the mountains 
early in the fall by heavy snows, 
flocked down to the valley in countless 
thousands, and before the winters were 
half over they were starving. The very 
few settlers in the valley at that time 
had not enough hay for their own stock, 
and could therefore offer no assistance. 
The result was that fully one-half of 
this immense herd perished for want of 
food. At that time Wyoming had no 
close season on game, settlers being al- 
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lowed to kill at all seasons of the year 
for their own use; non-resident hunting, 
however, being prohibited. 

Since 1896 there have been several 
winters during which many perished, 
notably three years ago, when ten per 
cent. of the calves were lost. It is not 
necessarily a hard winter that does the 
business, but a hard winter after a suc- 
cession of easy winters when the elk 
have increased to such numbers that the 
scanty feed will not support them and 
it becomes a case of the survival of the 
fittest. There ean be counted here now 
2,000 dead elk, the winter being worse 
than °89, when fully one-half the elk 
starved. While it looks bad to see so 
many dead after feeding, yet many peo- 
ple living here now who were here in 
’89 declare that if there was no feeding 
done the past winter the greater part 
of the elk would have died. 

In 1895 the Wyoming law provided 
for a non-resident license fee of $20 and 
an open season for big game hunting of 

















Too weak to rise. When they get in this condition they are past help. 
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three months from September Ist, and 
while the white people were supposed to 
uphold and enforce this law, the Indi- 
ans were allowed to (and did) hunt 
when and where they pleased. The game 
warden, in writing to the governor in 
regard to the Indians hunting out of 
season, was told to enforce the Wyoming 
game law. The attempt to do this brought 
about the famous Jackson Hole Indian 
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War, in which one Indian was killed. 
The soldiers were sent in to preserve 
the peace, and the ease was brought to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
bringing the decision that Wyoming as 
a state had police jurisdiction over the 
game within her borders. This decision 
had a far-reaching effect, as it caused 
all Indians in the West to observe the 
laws of the states. The enforcement of 
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MAIN ELK RANGE, wy OWING 
Map of Jackson's Hole, showing the settled portion. The dotted parts show where elk can 
winter. In the State Game Preserve and in ithe Yellowstone National Park nine-tenths of 
the elk stay during the summer and for most of the hunting season. Map drawn by 
State Game Warden Nowlin 
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the Wyoming game laws was thenceforth 
effective, this incident marking the be- 
ginning of game protection in this state. 

Legitimate killing took off but a small 
portion of the increase of elk, although 
oceasional hard winters would claim a 
great many victims; but on the whole 
the herd has been on the increase for 
quite a number of years. Last fall they 
were driven down from the mountains 
early by heavy storms in more than their 
usual numbers, and had the winter range 
eaten off early. Then came a wet snow 
turning to rain and later freezing a hard 
crust, thereby shutting off the elk from 
the little remaining feed; 20,000 head 
were soon in a starving condition, roam- 
ing over the valley in herds of thous- 
ands, hunting for something to eat and 
breaking into haystacks at night, caus- 
ing the ranchers much trouble and loss. 
Then the settlers called a mass meeting, 
and within fifteen minutes over $600 
was donated to the cause of feeding the 
elk, which was immediately commenced 
by the settlers of Jackson’s Hole. At 
this meeting the valley was divided into 
five districts, with a competent settler 
put in charge of each to see to feeding 
the elk; then this committee of five eleet- 
ed a chairman from their number, who 
had general charge, and a treasurer to 
handle the funds. All hunting of small 
game was forbidden in the vicinity of 
where the elk wintered, and no person 
on foot, or in any other way, was al- 
lowed among them unless he had some 
business there. In the meantime the 
Wyoming Legislature was appropriating 
money with which to buy hay to feed 
these animals and to reimburse the set- 
tlers the amounts donated by them. 
State Game Warden Nowlin came in and 
bought all available hay, about 400 tons. 
Everything possible was done for the 
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starving elk, even to driving about 500 
head of cattle out of the valley. The 
hay was fed up to the elk so closely 
that some eattle died. One thousand 
tons of hay would have saved nearly all 
the elk, but there wasn’t that much to 
be had. 

Mr. Nowlin found everything in such 
complete working order that he made no 
changes in the plans made by the set- 
tlers, and the feeding was kept up for 
about two months and was very success- 
ful. 

While the supply of hay was too 
small, and feeding commenced too late 
to prevent all loss, yet it certainly saved 
have 


thousands that otherwise would 


died. During the worst weather about 
fifteen loads of hay were fed daily. The 
elk soon learned who their friends were 
and would come in when they saw a load 
of hay and follow along like so many 
eattle. The country was so large and the 
elk scattered over so much territory that 
it was necessary to scatter the hay from 
Jackson up Flat Creek for about ten 
miles and for nearly the same distance 
down the ereek below Jackson, or for a 
distance of nearly twenty miles. At 
some points on this string a great many 
elk would congregate, at other points 
less. Probably the greatest number at 
any point was at the upper or north end 
where at times they claimed as high as 
6,000 head on the feed yard at one time, 
cows predominating. At the lower end 
at times there were as high as 3,000 
head on the yard at one time, and 
here was to be found the greatest 
number of bulls—a great many carry- 
ing immense heads almost as large as a 
hay rack. 
great many were fed was near Jackson, 


At another point where a 


and here at night they roamed all over 
town, walking up and down the side- 
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Elk feeding behind a load of hay. S. N. Leek’s ranch in the background. 

















Showing elk on the feed yard at the Leek ranch. 
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walks and bedding down on the vacant 
lots, or, sometimes, where the lots were 
not vacant. 
great many 
ranch, 


Another point where a 
congregated was on my 
where pictures were taken of 
them from the house. During the night 
they were all around the house. No or- 
dinary fence will stop them, so they can 
roam at will all over the ranches and 
only an extraordinary fence around a 
haystack will save it. 

In this last famine we figure a loss 
of about ten per cent., or possibly a 
little greater, mostly confined to last 
year’s calves. In the immediate vicin- 
ity of the ranches there were about 20,- 
000 head that were fed more or less, 
while scattered throughout other por- 
tions of the valley there were from 10,- 
000 to 15,000 head that got no help, but, 
being scattered in small bunches, they 
got through fairly well. The winter 
range here is limited, and during an or- 
dinary winter will maintain about 20,- 
000 head, but when the number is much 
in excess of this, or during a severe win- 
ter, they should have help. Wyoming 
ean, and I believe will, make all neces- 
sary provisions to offer this assistance. 

The number of elk in this valley is 
placed at from 25,000 to as high as 40,- 
000 head. The superintendent of the 
Yellowstone Park writes me that there 
were 40,000 head wintering there this 
season. For fear these numbers seem 
over-rated, we will place the number 
of all elk in Wyoming and in the Park 
at 50,000 head. During the summer sea- 
son this great number of elk constitutes 
one great herd within the Yellowstone 
ark and the Wyoming State Game Pre- 
serve, where they mingle. Over this 
great territory of about 3,000,000 acres 
of high mountain country they roam at 
will during the summer season. but as 
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winter approaches and the snow begins 
to accumulate, the elk, knowing the im- 
possibility of wintering here, drift 
toward their respective winter ranges— 
one wing going toward the northeast 
corner of the Yellowstone National Park 
and the other, equally as numerous or 
more so, going south to the Jackson Hole 
country. 

There are legitimately killed each year 
about 1,000 head; about 1,000 
should winter-kill and die of old age: 
the increase from this immense herd of 
elk is not less than 10,000 head yearly. 

Now, the question is: what is to be 


head 


done with this immense herd of elk and 
their All the surrounding 
country is eaten off by domestic sheep, 
so they must winter in the two-men- 
tioned localities. All sorts of suggestions 
are offered by some people, the favorite 
being to run the settlers out of the val- 
ley of Jackson’s Hole~and let the elk 
have it! Suppose they did this, and 
that the government bought the settlers 
out and kept up the present very com- 
plete irrigation system in the valley, and 
then put up all the hay necessary, say 
30,000 tons. At the rate of the increase 
what would be the consequence when af- 


inerease ? 


ter a series of easy winters the present 
herd would be doubled several times’? If 
in the wild state, Nature would adjust 
itself ; in a semi-domestie state, Wyoming 
must adjust the matter. 

Instead of having laws that discourage 
non-residents coming to this country, let 
us encourage them, by just laws, strictly 
enforced. Let the settlers and the state 
get the benefit of these elk in such a way 
that they will hold their own, or increase 
a little, and not in such numbers as to 
menace the country for a few years and 
then, during a hard winter, present the 
awful spectacle of a large portion of 
them dying of starvation. 
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A RATION THAT STAYS WITH YOU 


EL COMANCHO 


Every man who goes on fishing or 
shooting trips or who shoulders a pack 
sack and goes on a vacation tramp has 
had the grub question to contend with, 
and of course has gone through the ‘‘ba- 
con and beans’’ stage long ago. The more 
he goes to the wilderness the greater 
bugaboo the grub-list becomes, for grub 
and cooking utensils are heavy and hard 
to pack unless you have a boat, wagon 
or plenty of pack horses. 

Years of actual experience is neces- 
sary if a man is to arrive at that com- 
fortable stage where he knows exactly 
what his grub will weigh for a given 
length of trip, and just how much cook- 
ing he will have to do to live eomfort- 
ably while away from civilization. 

For years I have discarded one item 
after another in the grub list because of 
weight, bulk, lack of nutriment or some 
other valid reason, until I have arrived 
at what I believe from experience is 
the last word on the grub question for 
a going-light trip. This does not apply 
where you have easy transportation, but 
is designed for those trips where you 
have to go afoot and depend upon your 
pack-sack to carry your own grub, bed 
and shelter. 

I have found this ration especially 
valuable in mountain climbing where the 
traveler is working hard all the time 
and where an extra pound weighs ten 
by the middle of the afternoon. 

You will probably laugh at the ingre- 
dients of this ration as you read this 
article while you sit comfortably at 
home where you can have mince pie or 
pineapple ice if the notion takes you. 
You will say, no doubt, that it looks like 


a ladies’ luneh for pink tea service, but 
after you climb seven days with this ra- 
tion for grub every meal three times a 
day you will take off your hat to it and 
apologize, for it will taste good to the 
last bite of the last meal, and it will, 
pull you through the hardest work you 
may require of your muscles, for it has 
‘staying qualities’’ that will astonish 
vou and there is not an ounce too much 
or too little nor is there too much 
or too little of any one item. It bal- 
ances just right to taste good all the 
time, and everything in it is 99 per 
cent. nutriment, for it supplies just what 
your body uses up in the hard, muscular 
work of climbing—this you ean verify 
by asking your physician. Look it over, 
put it up, and use it, and after you 
have tried it out the grub question will 
cease to have any real terror for you. 

Here is the list. Compare it with the 
photograph for the numbers marked on 
each article and you will understand it 
immediately : 

No. 1 is two slices of bacon, which you 
roll in oiled paper to keep the grease 
from getting on the other things. No. 2 
is two slices of dried beef, also rolled in 
oiled paper for packing. No. 3 is one 
square inch of Swiss cheese, also rolled 
in oiled paper, to keep the smell from 
permeating the other things and to keep 
the cheese from drying out. No.4 is 
four macaroons (and they taste better 
on the trail than you think they will). 
No. 5 is one hardtack or pilot-bread, bro- 
ken so it will pack in the box. No. 6 
is four chocolate-vanilla caramels, which 
look like foolishness until you remem- 
ber that the United States Army now 
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uses a candy ration because of its nutri- 
ment. No.7 is a tablespoonful of seed- 
less raisins; the nutriment value of these 
is well known. No.8 is four pieces of 
Swiss milk choecolate—one of the best 
things you can take on any trip. No.9 
is two big, juicy dried prunes (there 
should be three of these) put in for the 
acid value of the fruit, which you eat 
raw. No. 10 is a tablespoonful of mixed 
shelled nuts—one of the best foods in 
the world. No. 11 is a 34-tb. candy box 
which just holds the ration when packed 
firmly as shown in No. 12, which is the 
same ration all packed ready to tie up 
until wanted. 


This whole ration, box and all, should 
weigh 10 to 11 ounces, and each one is 
a square meal for the outdoor man when 
you add a eup of coffee to it. The ecof- 
fee bucket I told you about a month or 
so ago where I described the fisher- 
man’s outfit. I use this bucket, cup and 
frying pan with this ration because they 
are compact and easily transported. 

The bacon ration can be cooked before 
it is packed in the box if you like, but 


I always pack it raw, beeause it fre- 
quently happens that I camp by a trout 
brook where I can snap out two or three 
six-inch trout and fry them in the ba- 
con fat—not because I need the food but 
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because a trout is better this way than 
any other and the average outdoor man 
can eat small trout like he can popeorn 
—they don’t ‘‘fill a feller up,’’ as a 
camp companion of mine puts it, so 
they come as a luxury rather than a ne- 
eessity. Bacon ean be fried in two min- 
utes over the coffee fire or toasted on a 
stick if you don’t want the trouble of 
washing the frying pan afterward. so I 
pack it raw and use it as I care to at the 
time. 

This ration above, costs, box and all, 
28e or 29e¢ each, which brings the grub 
cost under a dollar a day per man, and 
the weight is 10 to 11 ounces each, 
packed, which makes a day’s grub 
weigh about 2 pounds for one man, or 
20 pounds for a 10-day trip, plus 2 
pounds of sugar, 1 pound of coffee, 2 
pounds weight of cooking utensils, 7 
pounds for bed, 5 pounds for extra un- 
derwear, 6 pounds for teepee tent and 
another 2 pounds for extras—a total of 
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45 to 50 pounds for your whole pack, 
loaded and ready to move, and this 
means your complete outfit, house, bed 
and grub, for 10 days for one man. 

I do not think you ean cut this weight 
down anywhere to advantage and I know 
from long experience that I can take a 
10-day trip comfortably on the above 
list, and climb mountains on it, going 
where I please, camping when and where 
[ like and enjoying the whole trip with- 
out having any cooking to do outside of 
making coffee and frying bacon, or ba- 
con and fish. My dishwashing oceupies 
about five minutes with this outfit. Mak- 
ing camp means ten minutes’ work, be- 
cause I use a teepee without poles in the 
weeds. This teepee I will tell you how 
to make and manage in another article. 
My camp bed I have deseribed in an- 
other article in this issue, so you ean rig 
it up as good as anyone and it will fit 
its own place just as this ration does— 
try both. 


The White Sand Hills* 


Under the star-lit skies of Southern lands 
Hiding in silence deep the mystery of death— 
Unfathomed thro’ the weary ever-changing years 
Lie restless blue-white hills of shifting sands. 


Among the blue-white hills of shifting sands 

The night-winds moan and shriek like lost souls in despair 
And moon-white ghosts flit weirdly thro’ the silences 
Under the starlit skies of Southern lands. 


JESSIE DAVIES WILLDY. 


*In early days many murders were committed in the 
White Sand Hills of Southern New Mexico. 

















FREMONT FOURTH EXPEDITION 


C. A. COOPER 


In looking for some facts relating to the exploration and early settlement 
of the West and Southwest, the writer was not only greatly interested but 


surprised at the lack of details in the historical 


libraries of several large cities. 


books found in the public 


It occurred to him that a detailed, abridged re-publication of some of ‘he 
events of fifty years ago would also prove interesting to a majority of the 
readers of Outdoor Life, and especially so to those living far from complete 


public libraries. 


This, 
duction. 


therefore, 


In the history of Colorado few inei- 
dents are so pathetic as Fremont’s expe- 
dition to the head of the Rio Grande 
River in the winter of 1848-9. His three 
previous expeditions had been made un- 
der the direction of our national govern- 
ment, and the publication of his notes 
and maps had given to the world the ex- 
act, technical and reliable information 
it desired concerning that vast territory 
lying between the Mississippi River and 
the Pacifie Ocean. While the far reach- 
ing effect of his efforts were not fully 
appreciated at the time, many capital- 
ists and philanthropists were led to sud- 
denly recognize the value and possibili- 
ties of the country. 

Colonel Fremont having intimated his 
desire for another trip across the con- 
tinent, to ascertain the practicability of 
a railroad to the Pacific, a few public 
spirited men joined him in financing thc 
enterprise. The tremendous cost of such 
a railroad was considered. So stupen- 
dous seemed the idea in that day, a com- 
peting line was deemed impossible within 
the next hundred years, consequently 
a central route was agreed upon between 
the 37th and 38th parallels with St. 
Louis, Mo., and Monterey, Cal., as pros- 
pective terminals. The men who planned 
and equipped the expedition, its object 
being a rapid, preliminary survey, were 
Colonel John C. Fremont and Senator 


is his excuse 


and apology for the repro- 


Thomas H. Benton of Washington, D. 
C.; Isaac Sherman of New York, and 
Thornton Grimsley, Colonel Robert 
Campbell, O. D. Filley and Dr. Geo. En- 
gleman of St. Louis, Mo. 

They had not lost faith in Fremont 
of his 


court-martialed. 


because having been recently 
They knew the source 
of the instigation, believed the verdict to 
be morally unjust and doubted its being 
even technically correct. Unfortunately, 
Fremont regarded it as an ineffaceable 
cloud upon his good name. The facts 
that an immediate pardon had been 
granted and his sword returned by Pres- 
ident Polk; and that his prompt, volun- 
tary resignation from the army was ap- 
proved by all fair-minded men, failed 
to heal his wounded spirit. 

To show its disheartening effect it is 
only necessary to quote from a letter he 
wrote Senator Benton, his father-in-law, 
while out-fitting his pack train at Bents 
Fort on his way to the Rio Grande. 

He says: ‘‘I think I shall never cross 
the continent again except at Panama. 
I do not feel the pleasure that I used to 
have in these labors, as they remain in- 
separably connected with painful cir- 
cumstances, due mostly to them. It needs 
strong incitements to undergo the hard- 
ships and self denials of this kind of 
life, and as I find I have them no longer, 


























































































I will after this expedition drop into a 
quiet life.’’ 

Fremont published no account of his 
fourth great undertaking. All that is 
generally known about it is contained 
in a private letter written to his wife 
from Taos, N. M., after his return from 
the head of the Rio Grande. The writer 
has been able to collect a little additional 
information and, consequently, feels jus- 
tified in reviewing and commenting on 
what was published so many years ago, 
his chief desire being to locate, through 
an agitation of the subject, the exact 
spot of the historic ‘‘Snow Camp,’’ the 
highest point and farthest west reached 
on the disastrous trip. Some of our his- 
tories contain vague statements concern- 
ing it, evidently obtained from old 
scouts and trappers who, in after years, 
confounded this expedition with ‘‘Fre- 
mont’s Fifth’’ which was undertaken for 
a similar purpose, followed nearly the 
same course, and was one of unusuai 
hardship. 
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A map showing location of some of the important points mentioned. 
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But first for the known facts. 
November 25, 


On 
1848, the party consist- 
ing of thirty-three men and 120 mules 
left Bents,. Big Timbers, Fort for Pu 
eblo, Colo., where Bill Williams, the 
guide, was picked up and the journey 
continued to the Rio Grande, in San 
Luis Park, by way of the Hardscrabble, 
Wet Mountain Valley and La Veta Pass, 
then known as Sangre de Cristo Pass. 
Each mule was laden with one bushel of 
shelled corn, for use when deep snows 
should be encountered, in addition to its 
load of camp equipage. The supply of 
provisions for the men was considered 
sufficient for all probable needs. 

The men composing the party were 
Fremont, Williams, Godey and his ne- 
phew, King, Taplin, brackenridge, 
Creutzfeldt, Vincenthaler, Preuss, Saun- 
ders, Proue, Wise, Carver, Sorel, Morin, 
Haler, Rohrer, Seott, Hubbard, Martin, 
three brothers Kerns, Catheart, An- 


drews, McKie, Stepperfeldt, Ferguson, 
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Beadle, Bacon and three Indians, one of 
whom was called Manuel. 

On December 11th they were ‘‘north 
of the cafion where the river issues from 
the St. Johns (San Juan) Mountains.”’ 
Five days later, after incredible hard- 
ships, they crossed the Divide above tim- 
ber line at an altitude of about 12,000 
feet.and made their ‘‘Snow Camp”’ in 
the timber immediately below. 

Inevitable ruin was at hand and the 
men became discouraged; they were 
slowly freezing and becoming more and 
more feeble. To the westward lay an 
army of peaks fully as terrible as any 
they had encountered. A thermometer 
showed zero, at noon, in the sun and 
thirty below at night. When it did not 
snow the camp was being covered by 
clouds of dry snow kept in motion by 
high winds. Generally the mules kept 
huddled. Occasionally, in frenzy, a 
number would rush down the mountain, 
only to find deeper snow and a quicker 
release. At other times one would leave 
the herd, solemnly approach the camp 
fires and fall as if shot through the 
brain. In four days all were dead. The 
back trail was strewn with all kinds of 
camp equipage, abandoned in the mad 
scramble to reach the top. 


There was but one thing to do—to re- 


treat. It was impossible to carry and 
haul enough provisions to last until the 
great interior basin to the westward 
eould be gained, and even there a pre- 
vious experience had taught Fremont the 
folly of trying to subsist upon the game 
of that section in winter. In their weak- 
ened condition they could not hope to 
cross the mountains which lay between 
the basin. and California—California, 
the land of heart’s desire and as far 
away as heaven. 

In their present camp they had lived 
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principally upon the flesh of frozen 
mules, and disliked to leave the source 
of supply. But Fremont saw that the 
snow was daily increasing in depth and 
that the supply of food would not last 
until spring. He therefore dispatched 
King, Williams, Brackenridge and 
Creutzfeldt to Taos for provisions and 
mules for transporting the most precious 
part of the baggage. King was in com- 
mand of the party which departed De- 
cember 26th, upon a disheartening jour- 
ney of one hundred and sixty miles with 
food for seven days. In the meantime 
the camp would be moved as far as pos- 
sible down the Rio Grande, then known 
as the Rio del Norte. 

About one week later this was done, the 
party carrying a two weeks’ supply of 
macaroni, sugar and bacon which Fre 
mont had saved for a ‘‘hard day,’’ and 
camp was established at the mouth of a 
small stream, the exact position being 
unknown. The route followed was not 
the same by which they had ascended 
and the task was a difficult one, particu- 
larly the making of a trail to the top of 
the range with mules. The men were very 
weak and hopeless and one of them, 
Proue, wrapped himself in his blanket 
and lay down in the trail, freezing to 
death at noon on a sunshiny day. 

Sixteen days after the departure of the 
relief party Fremont became alarmedand 
started to meet it, taking with him the 
two Godeys, Preuss and Saunders and 
provisions for three days. The camp was 
left in charge of Vincenthaler,with bacon 
and macaroni for two dayy and a ration 
of five pounds of sugar for each man. 
Fremont gave them orders to follow him 
at the expiration of three days. 

On the second day Fremont came upon 
an Indian trail of two lodges and a con- 
siderable number of horses leading down 
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the river. Before this he had thought 
the failure of his relief party might be 
due to the presence of Indians in the 
lower end of the San Luis Valley and 
now it seemed his suspicions were to be 
confirmed. Nevertheless he pushed rap- 
idly forward, knowing help could come 
only from that direction and death to be 
certain without it. Towards evening he 
came upon the Indians suddenly as they 
‘were about to make camp. Their leader 
proved to be a son of a Grand River Ute 
chief with whom Fremont was well ac- 
quainted, and it did not take long to en- 
gage him to guide them to Taos, the con- 
sideration being Fremont’s rifle and 
blanket and many other articles, when 
they should reach their destination. Four 
horses, dead from starvation, 
were taken to transport their little bag- 
gage and the down-river course resumed. 


nearly 


On the evening of the sixth day, when 
near the mouth of the Conejos, they saw 
a smoke in a grove near the river, and 
Fremont, supposing it to be the camp of 
the returning relief party, approached 
the fire. There he beheld three of the 
men anticipated, but they were the most 
pitiful human objects imaginable. Fre- 
mont did not recognize Creutzfeldts fea- 
tures when Brackenridge led him for- 
ward and mentioned him name. Williams 
was in a similar plight, and all were 
snow-blind and starving, having been 
away from the main camp twenty-two 
days. They said King, their leader, hal 
died several days before and been buried 
in the snow about eight miles above. Fre- 
mont wondered why they had made so 
little progress and what hed kept them 
alive so long. Finally he learned that 
King had died before the time stated and 
that the others had lived upon his flesh 
until obliged to move on. The only time 
Fremont ever spoke of the matter was at 
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a critical period in his fifth expedition 
when, encompassed by deep snows and 
high mountains, Cannibalism was pro- 
posed. He then told his men of the hor- 
rible experience and, said he would shoot 
the first man again suggesting such a 
thing. 

With the help of the Indian po- 
nies, Fremont sueceeded in taking 
the disabled men to the Red Riv- 
er settlement in four days, most of 
the time subsisting on the inner bark of 
trees. From there he rode to Taos, twen- 
ty-five miles, where with the help of his 
old friends and former guides, Carson 
and Owens, he collected ample provisions 
and pack mules, and immediately started 
the relief train on the back trail with 
Godey and a party of Mexicans in charge. 

Although Colonel Fremont was not of 
robust physique, his poweis of will and 
endurance were wonderful. It was his 
custom to ride a wooden saddle-tree with- 
out leather or other covering, and with 
such a saddle he once rode from Los An- 
geles to Monterey and return in less than 
eight days—a distance of nearly eight 
hundred miles. His experiences of the 
last month had been too hard for him, 
however, and for the first time he gave 
up and went to bed. But the careful 
nursing of his friends, Mrs. and Mr. 
Christopher Carson soon restored the 
man who was too busy to be sick, and 
when the survivors of the expedition had 
reached T'aos and he was assured of their 
ultimate recovery, he disbanded them 
and left for California by the way of Al- 
buquerque, Socorro and Tucson. —, 

It is now necessary to return to the 
main camp which had orders to follow 
Fremont on the fourth day. For reasons 
unknown the men made no attempt unti: 
the seventh day, when they found their 
supply of food exhausted and the snow 
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five feet deep along the river. They had 
gone less than two miles when the Indian, 
Manuel, gave up the struggle and begged 
for some one to shoot him. He then in- 
sisted on returning to camp and doubt- 
less soon died there from cold and star- 
vation. 

Eight miles farther on Wise threw 
away his gun and blanket and fell dead. 
He was wrapped in his blanket and cov- 
ered with snow by the two Indians. 

On the third day Carver became de- 
ranged. For some time he imagined him- 
self eating all sorts of delicacies and re- 
fused to stay in the trail. Finally he 
wandered away and fell in the snow. On 
this day Sorel also gave out and Morin, 
who was blind, remained with him. Both 
undoubtedly died that night—the same 
evening that Hubbard killed a deer. But 
the deer made only one meal and the next 
day found them as weak as before. 


As canibalism was now being consid- 
ered it was agreed that the party should 
break up, each small party to make its 
way toward the expected relief as best it 
could, and in case any one gave out, the 
others were to stop only to build a fire 


for him and then push on. This would 
allow those physically able to make good 
progress. 

In the first division were Haler, Rohrer, 
Seott, Hubbard, Martin, Bacon and the 
two young Indians; the second consisted 
of the three Kerns, Taplin, Catheart, An- 
drews, McKie and Stepperfeldt; and the 
third of Ferguson and Beadle. 

Soon after starting in the order named, 
Rohrer became despondent and fell be- 
hind. Haler tried to encourage him by 
reminding him of his wife and family, 
and the relief party which now must be 
near them, but he was unable to keep up 
and, falling farther behind, camped that 
night with the Kerns party, which af- 
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terwards reported: that he and Andrews 
wandered away the next morning and 
died. ‘‘They saw their bodies.’’ Accord- 
ing to Taplin they had encamped but a 
few hundred yards behind the advance 
party with the intention of remaining 
there until help should arrive and in the 
meantime to live upon those who. had 
died or should die. 

The Haler squad kept on down the 
river next day. In the afternoon the 
two Indian boys were sent ahead and 
that night camped with Godey, in charge 
of the relief party, who fired guns to en- 
eourage all the within hearing. Haler 
heard their guns, but the two parties did 
not meet until the next morning when 
they fell into each others arms and cried 
and sobbed in an agony of eestacy. 

During the preceding day Scott and 
Hubbard had collapsed several times. 
Fires and wood were provided for them 
and they were left without a backward 
glanee. Seott was alive when found by 
Godey and arrived at Taos much im- 
proved. Hubbard, and Beadle of the 
third division, had died, but all the oth- 
ers were rescued. 

Every one able to travel was now taken 
The 
remainder reeuperated in camp while 
Godey with several Mexicans and twelve 
mules kept on up the river hoping to at 
tain the camp at the head of the river and 
recover the baggage left there. In the 
river bottom, near the foot of the range 
he found the snow to be five feep deep 
while the slopes leading to the pass were 
positively impassable. All the mules were 
lost in the effort and Godey and the Mex 
icans barely escaped with their lives. 

It is strange that no further attempt 
is known to have been made to find this 
baggage which consisted of valuable pa- 
pers, saddles, note books, clothing, scien- 


to Taos by some of the Mexicans. 
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tific instruments, money and camp fur- 
niture. 

The guide, Wiliam, one of the Kerns 
brothers and one or two others of the 
party, were killed by the Indians during 
the following summer on the upper Rio 
Grande. Undoubtedly they were on their 
way to, or returning from, the ‘‘Snow 
Camp,’’ but whether of their own voli- 
tion or by Fremont’s orders is not known. 
If on their way back, we know the In. 
dians secured the entire equipment, and 
this would account for the obliteration of 
all traces of the two camps. Again, the 
Mexicans of Taos knew enough of the lo- 
eality to find them, and probably did 
so in case the property had not already 
been found by Williams. Naturally this 
would have been common knowledge, 
Taos being a general rendezvous for all 
the trappers and Indians in that region. 

On the other hand, if Williams was 
killed when on his way to the camps, a 
little more reliance may be given to a 
story told in the San Juan country thir- 
ty years ago by a prospector who claimed 
he had found in a place, now ealled Star- 
vation Gulch, the bones of many animals, 
and much decayed camp equipment, in- 
cluding guns and saddles. Having some 
personal knowledge of the place, which is 
immediately east of Bear Creek mining 
camp, I can say the story is plausible only 
from one stand-point, which is that the 
gulch from a few miles below, seems to 
offer a direct and agreeable ascent to the 
summit of the main range which here lies 
in the form of a crescent. It is true Fre- 
mont must have known he was near the 
top, and under the discouraging condi- 
tions might have welcomed a deflection 
to the south of his true course by reason 
of having lost confidence in his guide 
and the more congenial climate in that 
direction, The one thing in favor of this 
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theory is that when near the top he un- 
doubtedly took the route which looked to 
be the easiest; and he might not have 
known that from a point a few miles far- 
ther on he could have seen an easy cross- 
ing in the desired direction. 

But there are too many claims and 


theories to discuss them all. Let us go 
back and take up the evidence concern- 
ing the general direction from a recog- 
nized diverging point. According to pub- 
lished letters Fremont had in view two 
routes westward from the San Luis Val- 
ley, one by way of Cochetopa Pass and 
the Grand River, then known as the Blue, 
and the other by Stoney Pass at the head 
of the Rio Grande. We should remember 
that Fremont was one of the first makers 
of western maps and therefore had none 
to guide him. It is probable that after 
taking observations in the San Luis Val- 
ley, and from talking with his guide, he 
found the Grand River route would take 
him too far north of the 38th parallel, 
which had been agreed upon as the north- 
ern limit, and decided upon as a course 
directly west. 

In one publication at hand he is made 
‘On December 11th we foun: 
ourselves to the north of the cahon where 
the river issues from the St. Johns (San 
Juan) mountains.’’ 


to say: 


Another, speaking of the same, says: 
‘We found ourselves at the mouth of the 
eahon,’’ ete. 

Which is correct and which of two 
cahons—one near Wagon Wheel Gap 
and one above Antelope Park—did he 
mean ? / 

‘‘North of the eafion,”’ is too indefinite 
to be of value. It might be construed to 
mean they left the river there, and fol- 
lowed either Embargo, then called Myers, 
or Bellows Creek to the mountains, but as 
Fremont afterward speaks of ‘‘the river 
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bottoms,’’ it does not indicate a great dis- 
tance north. If he wrote: ‘‘ At the mouth 
of the cafion,’’ there is nothing to show 
that he left the river except to avoid 
canons. 

Richens L. Wooten, commonly known 
as Dick Wooten, an old trapping com- 
rade of Fremont’s guide, Williams, mar- 
ried and settled at Taos in 1848. He is 
reported to have said that Williams told 
many persons at Taos that Fremont’s 
course was up the Rio Grande to a point 
not far from the foot of the main range 
or Uncompahgre Mountains where a dis- 
pute occurred as to the course to be pur- 
sued, Fremont insisting upon going to a 
point now known as Stony Pass. Wil- 
liams favored Cochetope Pass, Hot 
‘Springs Creek Pass or Weminuche Pass 
in the order named and, for refusing to 
lead as Fremont desired, was discharged, 
Alexander Gordon taking his place. 


We do not know at this time what par- 
ticular part of the range Williams re- 
ferred to. Uncompahgre Peak is not vis- 
ible from the pass at the head of the Rio 
Grande, but may be seen from several 
points along the main range farther 


north. It is quite certain Fremont did 
not get within twenty-five miles of it and 
it is doubtful if he even saw it. 

Fremont does not mention the name of 
Gordon in speaking of his men. He says 
his foree consisted of thirty-three men 
at Bents Fort which, with himself, and 
Wililams, taken on at Pueblo, corres- 
ponds with the names he mentions subse- 
quently. The statement that Fremont 
wanted to go straight ahead is probably 
correct. He had no doubt of his ability 
to cross the Rocky Mountains in winter, 
his previous success in the mountains of 
California, when Indian guides had tried 
to dissuade him, having given him a mild 
contempt for all winter obstacles. But 
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he could not pierce the future and had 
yet to learn the bitterness of a first ap- 
palling defeat. 

Carson, Owen and Maxwell, famous 
scouts and warm friends of Fremont, say 
Williams was an honest and conservative 
leader and familiar with the passes. 
Such a man could scarcely mistake a fa- 
miliar mountain pass at any season of the 
year, yet Fremont says he became be- 
wildered and could not find the pass; 
and in a speech made by Senator Benton 
in Washington in 1854, it was intimated 
that Cochetope Pass was the one sought. 
It may be well to state that this speech 
was made after Fremont had easily gone 
through Cochetope Pass while on his next 
expedition. When asked regarding the 
question of veracity, Carson and Owen 
declined giving an opinion. 

Some of the first Rio Grande packers 
have a ‘“‘hunch’’ that Fremont 
north from Antelope Springs, now An- 
telope Park, and crossed the divide a lit- 
tle to the east of south of Lake City at 
an altitude of 11,000 feet. The first wa- 
gon road there was by way of Santa Ma- 
ria Lake and Slumgullion Creek and the 
pass is not difficult. The only things 
favoring such a theory are the facts that 
Uncompahgre Peak may be seen from the 
pass, and that it is the shortest and eas- 
iest way to cross the range from Ante- 
lope Springs. Fremont’s statement that 
he recrossed the divide at a different 
point and followed a small creek through 
a more open country to the Rio Grande, 
proves nothing, as that might be done at 
many places along the main mountain 
chain. Finally the elevation does not 
agree with Fremont’s crossing point. 

Let us in concluding look at the evi- 
dence supporting the route to the head of 
the river. In the first place Fremont 
says he did go to the head of the Rio 


went 
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Grande. Like the ten reasons given by 
a certain lawyer for the non-appearance 
of his chief witness, the first being that 
he was dead, this ought to be conclusive. 
Though convincing in a general way, 
there are many patriotic persons in Col- 
orado who would like to know the exact 
position of the ‘“‘Snow Camp’’ and make 
it historic as a compliment to a brave 
man who staked his life for the good of 
generations to follow. 

In answering the question as to where 
he went we may refer to the Journal of 
Captain Gunnison who, while encamped 
on Leroux Creek where it issues from 
the Sangre de Cristo Mountains almost 
directly east of Saguache, says: ‘‘The 
opening to the southwest 
which allured Colonel Fremont to the 
disaster of 1848, attracts its full share of 
attention and comment, some of the gen- 


promising 


tlemen of our party having participated 
in that misfortune.”’ 

Engineers like Gunnison are apt to be 
precise when speaking of the points of 
the compass. If he really meant south- 
west, Fremont did not go into the pocket 
between the main range and La Garita 
spur, but went into the opening of the 
Rio Grande Valley above Wagon Wheel 
Gap. Whether Fremont wrote ‘‘north 
of,’’ or ‘‘at the mouth,’’ of the cafion 
where the river issues from the St. Johns 
Mountains, he undoubtedly referred to 
the ecaion above Antelope Park, for that 
is where the river first enters the val- 
ley country, as indicated by the name 
Antelope Park, which is really an arm of 
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San Luis Valley. The river is one hun- 
dred feet wide there and no one could 
suppose its head to be near at hand. 

Fremont next says: ‘‘ We then cross- 
ed the point of a mountain and found 
the snow three feet deep in the river bot- 
tom,’’ which shows he followed the course 
of the present wagon road to Jacksva's 
Meadows. 

‘**Five days later he crossed the Con- 
tinental divide at an altitude of 12,000 
feet and encamped in the timber immedi- 
ately below; the view to the westward 
was terrifying; there was but little grass 
on the rocky wind-swept ridges.’’ 

This deseribes the Western side of 
Stony Pass exactly and the altitude is 
correct. 

‘With great labor we climbed to the 
summit of the divide by a different route 
and reached the river by foliowing down 
a small creek through a more open coun- 
try.’’ 

He might have regained the divide, di- 
rectly above camp, which separates the 
pass from the valley of the South fork of 
Pole Creek. It was certainly a strenous 
task; and, as regards ‘‘the more open 
country,’’ the two gulches are very much 
alike at present. 

There is one more possibility ; Fremont 
might have gone up Pole Creek and re- 
turned by one of its branches. It was on 
his direct line of march and its volume 
of water is as great as the branch now 
called the main stream. 

Who can put his finger on the camp 
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A Glimpse of the Yellowstone Bears Denied to 
Regular Tourists. Freaks and Habits of these Animals 
as Observed in their Home of Semi- Domestication 
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To the Yellowstone Park, undoubted- 
ly, belongs the distinction of being the 
American paradise of the bear. Numbers 
of writers have described various sum- 
mer phases of bear life in this unique 
corner of our country, so thet read- 
ers are more or less familiar with Bruin 
as the observing summer tourist may see 
him—contented in his undisturbed pos- 
session of sundry ‘‘happy _ hunting 
in the refuse heaps adjoining 
hotels and tourist camps throughout the 
park. To these, every summer evening 
brings a host of bears; black bears, cin- 
namon bears and ‘“‘silvertips;’’ bears 
great and bears small; the sociable bear, 
and the grouchy fellow, who refuses to 
show himself if the group of sightseers 
grows too large or edges too close to his 
dinner-table. 

The sociable class included ‘‘ Dewey,’’ 
with an amiable disposition and an ex- 
cessive fondness for sweets. ‘‘Dewey’’ 
belonged to the cinnamon tribe. Other 
bears, mostly black ones, came to enjoy 
feasts in the same back yard, but they 
came cautiously and in dead of night. 
To the Cafion Hotel, however, a mile 
up the hill from this camp, came a dele- 
gation of fifteen or more bears every 
evening; and among these were some 
‘*silvertips’’ of no small stature. 

The difference is great indeed, how- 
ever, between a Yeilowstone bear in the 
height of the tourist season, with a 
choice menu from which to select, and 
the same fellow a few weeks after all 
hotels and camps have closed and the 


9? 


grounds 


demand for ursine delicacies is far in 
excess of the supply. 

During the summer and fall of 1902, 
I was employed by the government as an 
engineer in the work of extending the 
system of coach roads in the park. I 
was fortunate in being stationed in what 
is both the grandest part of the park 
scenically, and perhaps the best for the 
study of its wild animals—that is to 
say, the vicinity of the Grand Cafion 
and Mount Washburn, almost within 
sound of that king of western waterfalls, 
the Lower Yellowstone. Here one may, 
within a radius of ten miles from these 
falls, come into close contact with bear, 
deer, elk, antelope, mountain sheep and 
beaver, to say nothing of the ever cau- 
tious, yet inquisitive, coyote. But it is 
with the bear and his doings that this 
narrative is solely concerned. 

We pitched our first camp early in 
July, some two miles from the Canon 
Hotel and near the edge of a beautiful 
mountain ‘‘park’’ or meadow at the 
forks of Cascade Creek. The latter is 
a clear, cold stream, peaceful enough at 
that point, but three miles farther down 
hurling itself over Crystal Falls to run 
brawling into the Yellowstone at a point 
midway between the upper and lower 
falls. Our crew was a typical ‘‘construe- 
tion gang’’ about eighty strong; it con- 
sisted of a small survey party in charge 
of myself, and the construction party 
proper in charge of a genial, rotund 
North Dakotan. 

We rejoiced from the outset in an ex- 
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cellent cook—a grizzled old Westerner 
with fierce gray mustaches, and a mur- 
derous looking slouch hat, beneath which 
twinkled a pair of the most kindly of 
eyes. Him ‘*Dad’’ at 
onee, in tribute to his being the senior 
member of the party. 


we christened 


Dad lived in constant apprehension of 
the bears, and nightly barricaded the 
coors of the cook and commissary tents 
with dish-pans, oil-cans, pie-plates—any- 
thing that would make a racket if dis- 
turbed. How efficient 


was his alarm 
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discrimination of the Yellowstone bears 
in looking for trouble so early in the sea- 
son, with our camp but two miles from 
the Cafion Hotel; for the menu offered 
at our refuse pit was hardly up to the 
standard set in the rear yard of that 
hostelry. Only once at that camp did 
we hear from them. 

About 9 o’clock one July evening we 
were lying around the camp-fire, tell- 
The 
tents of the foreman, sub-foreman, time- 
keeper, rodmen and myself formed an 


ing and listening to bear stories. 










system we discovered while prowling for 
pie late one evening. We failed to reach 
the pie bin, but we knocked down sev- 
eral square yards of tinware and made 
several cubie yards of unearthly noise, 
which brought Dad promptly to the 
scene waving a huge cleaver. We made 
peace with him finally by praising his 
alarm which fortunately was 
never sprung by other than two-legged 
marauders. 


system, 


As a matter of fact, we underrated the 


A camp in Yellowstone National Park. 








irregular little cirele upon a flat piece 
of ground that broke the hillside. Just 
at the edge of the meadow and not a 
hundred yards from our fire was the 
cook’s refuse pit; and, as a vivid illus- 
tration to the story just being told, there 
eame suddenly from that direction a 
most hair-raising roar, followed by a 
series of ugly growls and a second roar 
in a deeper key. 

We leaped to our feet as one man an | 
looked one another in the face, wonder- 
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ingly. It was a brilliantly moonlit night, 
and as we ran to the edge of our little 
clearing and peered through the trees 
we saw a pair of dark forms lurching 
about the edge of the pit; and there 
came thence a medley of growls and 
snarls calculated to elevate the hair of 
the most phlegmatic. It was merely a 
difference of opinion, we learned later, 
between a black bear and a silvertip, as 
to which should precede the other at 
the feast—a discarded side of bacon, for 
which delicacy Bruin has a decided fond- 
ness, 

This, the opening gun of the bear 
campaign, proved a blank shot, so to 
speak, for at that camp there were no 
more advances made upon us. Not even 
audible evidence did Bruin give there- 
after of his existence, though often in 
the mornings the workmen would find 
in the soft surface of the newly graded 
roadbed the imprints of his great padded 
paws. 

Shortly after this episode we moved 
our headquarters some two miles up the 
line. Our second camp was situated at 
a point where the old Washburn Trail 
crosses the east fork of Cascade Creek ; 
here we lived in absolute peace as far 
as bears were concerned until we began 
to think of moving on to a third camp. 

Dad grew careless during this reign 
of peace; and although the main supply 
of meat was always hoisted into a tree 
at nightfall, a small quarter left on terra 
firma one evening proved too much for 
Bruin’s self restraint. He came, in 
might and great numbers, and not only 
succeeded in making short work of that 
but in ripping open a case of bacon as 
well; and what a fight he and his chums 
had over that bacon! Its noise and fer- 
vor, and the loss of our supplies, made 
us decide to post a night-watchman 
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thereafter near the cook-tent. Further- 
more, from that time on Dad kept the 
bacon in the tent which served as his 
boudoir; and it was well, for the stolen 
sweets of the night before had whetted 
Bruin’s appetite for more. He told, I 
believe, every bear within a radius of ten 
miles all about that bacon. They ali 
wanted some, and only the watchman’s 
great fire beside the cook tent prevent- 
ed their charging for it in a body. He 
waked a few of the ‘‘boys,’’ and they 
amused themselves all night, and pos- 
sibly amused the bears as well, by 
throwing brands of burning wood at 
the twin coals that glowed here and 
there in the darkness, below the refuse 
pit and across the tiny creek. Find- 
ing the watchman’s squad too vigilant 
for them, and having a wholesome dread 
of fire, they sampled the contents of the 
refuse pit itself and rattled tin cans and 
snarled over sharp edges until dawn. A 
few days after this we packed our imped- 
imenta and pushed on to our third and 
last camp of the season. It was pitched 
beside a beautiful but nameless stream 
which runs from the rocky sides of Dun- 
raven Peak—a stream of remarkable 
clearness and sweetness, which supplied 
us with the best drinking water imagin- 
able. 

As before, after our moving day we 
rejoiced in a long period of absolute 
peace, by night as well as by day, but we 
had learned our lesson, and slept with 
one eye open. Dad’s confidence in all 
that moved about by night had been sad- 
ly shattered, as I discovered while rum- 
maging in his cake box one night for 
a midnight lunch. An unlucky move set 
a pile of tin cups to dancing about the 
table and brought the old man out of 
bed fully armed, with a whoop that 
aroused his nearer neighbors and caused 
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me to execute a hasty retreat through 
the other end of the mess tent and a 
long detour up the hill to my own. 
The day following this ‘‘ado about 
nothing’’ was the close of the tourist sea- 
son. Knowing that the entire tribe of 
bears in the vicinity of the Grand Cafion 
would be on the lookout for other sources 
of supply as soon as that at the hotel 
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These were, respectively, a black she- 
bear and her cub—the latter a preco- 
cious youngster of but a season’s growth, 
whom we forthwith dubbed ‘‘Sonny.’’ 
They came often together, but sometimes 
singly; and Master Cub’s solitary visits 
were always a source of much amuse- 
ment to a number of the crew, who 
would close in on him and drive him 








had been exhausted, we began to lay 
plans for handling our side of the cam- 
paign. 

Our refuse pile at this camp had been 
injudiciously placed too near to the com- 
missary tent, being but little more than 


a hundred feet down the stream. Had 
all of our visitors been like the first two 
that came, this would have made no dif- 
ference and all would have been well. 


up a tree—he always selected the same 
tree—where he would sit and ery, piti- 
fully but comically, like a baby for his 
mamma. The ‘‘boys’’ persisted in this 
sport, in the face of warning from oth- 
ers, whose experience with bears had 
been more extensive, until one evening 
Sonny’s cries produced results. 

Up to this time his mother had always 
been most lady-like in her behavior, com- 
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ing, eating and going without looking 
to the right or left; but who can blame 
her for finally losing her temper? At 
a particularly strident howl from the 
tormented ‘‘Sonny,’’ there was a sudden 
erashing in the underbrush across the 


ereek; then, from somewhere, came a 


mass of black fur in which blazed two 
red coals of eyes, swiftly as though fired 
from a cannon. Straight at the group 
of Sonny’s tormentors she hurled her 
black bulk, with a snarl that scattered 
them as effecutally as would a cyclone 
—and she looked and sounded not a lit- 
tle like one. Sonny forthwith clambered 
down from his perch and shambled up 
to his parent, telling her all about ‘it 
while she both caressed and cuffed him; 
his erstwhile tormentors gazing in won 
der and trepidation from a safe distance 
up the hill. 

Later that evening—it had now been 
some ten days since the hotels had closed 
—our ears were saluted. by sounds simi- 
lar to those which ‘had served to elabor- 
ate our first evening of bear stories. It 
sounded as though half a dozen bears 
were at it this time, and the empty cans 
rattled a vigorous accompaniment to a 
wild medley of snarls and growls. 

The more curious among the crew 
crept down toward the commissary tent, 
and on their return reported the woods 
full of bears. Dad’s apprehensions were 
at onee wrought up to a most acute 
pitch. He insisted that there should be 
no sleep for him unless a guard were 
placed over the commissary at night; and 
as a cook must sleep or be ill tempered, 
and an ill-tempered cook means trouble 
in the mess tent, we catered to his feel- 
ings and incidentally to our own by plac- 
ing between the refuse pile and the com- 
missary tent the desired sentry—a huge, 
good-natured Montana ‘‘cow puncher”’ 
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who rejoiced in the airy name of Spray 
coupled with six feet and three inches 
of height. 

The commissary tent stood at the 
lower end of the cook and mess tents, 
which had been pitched end to end to 
form one continuous covering; and be- 
low stood Dad’s tent, in which, by the 
way, he still kept the bacon. 

Spray knew bears somewhat himself, 
and promptly kindled a huge fire—using 
as fuel some ample logs which the boys 
aided him in placing—directly in line 
with the bear rendezvous, and in such 
wise as to throw, when burning well, a 
strong light in that direction. These de- 
tails attended to, the majority of the 
erew bethought themselves of the mor- 
row’s work and sought their respective 
tents; only a few remaining to ‘‘josh’’ 
Spray and peer curiously through the 
fire light in an attempt to 
glimpse of the marauders. 

By 11 o’elock only the watchman and 
his fire remained to protect our inter 
ests, and the morning dawned without 
further incident. So quiet had been his 
vigil that Spray argued that there was 
no necessity for further night watches; 
but Dad overheard his argument from 
afar and entered such a vigorous pro 
test, coupled with a most winning invi 
tation to Spray to draw upon any por- 
tion of his larder during the night, that 
the cowboy, partial to things edible, 
made preparation to put in another night 
on duty. And on this night there ap- 
peared on the scene a new character— 
an immense silvertip that proved the 
liveliest visitor of the season—and the 
‘‘turn’’ that she did nearly left Spray 
gray-headed. 

He had been fairly vigilant until long 
past midnight; and with the exception 
of a slight disturbance of the empty 


eateh a 
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cans at the pit, nothing of interest had 
occurred. The fire had burned down to 
a bed of glowing coals and, becoming 
drowsy, Spray had fallen asleep between 
it and Dad’s tent, leaning against the 
iatter. 
Somewhere in the wee sma’ hours, 
those of us sleeping nearest to the cook 
tent were awakened by a blood-stirring 
yell that brought us from among warm 
blankets with visions of Spray’s anatomy 
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a small and excited group, his eyes bulg- 
ing and his chest heaving like that of a 
race-horse as he panted out his story. 
He had, he thought, been asleep but 
a few minutes when someone attempted 
to turn him over. Paying no attention, 
he felt another and more persistent 
shove, whereupon he let drive a volley 
of Montana invective, sitting upright 
and looking about for the meddler. What 
he saw brought forth the yell that had 











In the grub pile back of hotel. 


rent by bear’s claws, and other horrible 
thoughts; for there had been but one 
yell followed by an interval of dead si- 
lence. A crash in the undergrowth be- 
side my tent was followed by a glimpse 
of Spray careering through the moon- 
light-flecked clearing like one possessed, 
laying a course for the foreman’s tent. 
Jumping into a pair of trousers, and an 
ulster, | hastened to the same point, to 
find the erstwhile guard the center of 


in turn brought us forth; for beside and 
almost over him stood a shaggy silvertip, 
dividing her attention between the odor 
of salt bacon from within the tent and 
what he afterwards discovered to be the 
eause of her attempted familiarity— 
nothing more nor less than his paper of 
sandwiches, upon which he had been in- 
advertently lying. She looked like a 
mountain in the moonlight and what 
firelight remained, and without waiting 
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to think of Dad or the bacon our senti- 
nel rent the air with his voice and pro- 
eeeded to place a more comfortable dis- 
tance between himself and his visitor. 
As for Dad, although the night was cold 
he had appeared among the group in 
the foreman’s tent almost as soon as I 
had—clad in some amazing red flannels 
and nothing more. 

This was too much, decided the ecoun- 
cil. Hunting bears is excellent sport; 
but being hunted by bears and at the 
same time prevented by the strict Park 
laws from retaliating was more than 
Western constitutions could stand. The 


next morning we sent word of our trou- 
bles to the officer in charge of the cavalry 
detachment stationed at the falls. He 
telephoned the situation to Fort Yellow- 
stone, and Colonel Pitcher—superinten- 
dent of the Park and legal guardian of 
its wild animals—issued orders that, 


should Madame Silvertip continue her 
mischief-making, she would be shot; but 
not unless she gave further trouble. The 
soldiers were to be the executioners, in- 
eidentally, a provision which caused 
much fuming and chafing among the 
Nimrods of the crew. 

That night was selected as the one on 
which to ‘‘give her another chance;’’ 
and knowing that some excitement was 
afoot, quite a knot of spectators gath- 
ered about the watch-fire after supper. 
Their laughter and noise served to keep 
the bears aloof and in the background 
until, at a late hour, the group separated 
to go to bed, chaffing Spray for having 
seen visions the night before and stir- 
ring up excitement over nothing. The 
giant held his peace and let them chaff, 
knowing well why they had not seen 
bears. .Then he settled himself comfort- 
ably on the campward side of his fire to 
pass judgment as to whether the further 
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conduct of his visitor of the night before 
should warrant her death. 

I had been reading in my tent all the 
evening, and at about eleven o’clock de 
cided that I was hungry. Slipping into 
the upper end of the mess tent I quickly 
found the pie ease (a location familiar 
through much experience) and a mo- 
ment later, with a piece of pie in each 
hand, walked around the commissary 
tent to share it with Spray. As I came 
into the light of the fire a clash among 
the cans saluted me, followed by a con- 
vineing ‘‘ Woof! woof!’’ 

**Look out!’’ yelled Spray ; and I did. 
Coming straight for me on the run, her 
back bristling and her ugly little eyes 
glaring, was his last night’s guest. <A 
pile of logs lay between me and the fire, 
on the top log of which an axe was stick- 
ing; and suddenly I discovered that | 
had some ability at jumping, for in 
about ene and one-half seconds I was 
beside Spray—-with the axe instead of 
the pie in my hands—and we, being oth 
erwise unarmed, were figuring out a line 
of retreat should she ignore the fire and 
press the matter further. But 
charge had been merely to protect her 
interests at the refuse pile, and as long 
as we remained on our side of the fire 
she kept her distance—a distance that’ 
would have been more comfortable had 
it been greater. The 
tempted to pass around her side of the 
tent, however, up she came again, re 
peating her former tactics with perhaps 
a little more fervor than before. 
took the back way to the foreman’s 
tent, and gave the testimony that was 
to bring down the death sentence upon 
her head. 

Up from the outpost the next day 
came two troopers, literally “‘loaded for 
bear’’ with a Krag-Jorgensen carbine, 


her 


moment we at 


So we 
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the usual Colt revolvers and, in addition, 
a Luger automatic pistol—a fast and 
terrible weapon. With such artillery as 
this it looked bad indeed for the bears, 
and we waited the coming of darkness 
with great interest. - 

Supper over, every man in the mess 
tent made for the scene of the last 
‘*see the fun;’’ but 
such an audience would surely have pre- 
vented the results for which we were 
seeking, as Bruin would have held aloof. 
As it was, even after we had succeeded 
in reducing the immediate audience to 
a half-dozen, no bears appeared. It al- 
most seemed as though they had got 
wind of our intentions. 


night’s encounter to 


As nothing had 
occurred up to nine o’clock we adjourned 
pro tem to a warm tent, leaving the 
trooper with the carbine, a big blond 
corporal, on guard beside the fire. 

Perhaps a half-hour had elapsed when 
three shots rang out in rapid succession 
from the hollow, causing a rush to the 
scene from all parts of the camp. We 
found the big corporal laughing like a 
boy and declaring that he had ‘‘let moon- 
light into her that time.’’ She had tried 
upon him the same tacties that she had 
, but 
had met with a different reception. A 
builet from a Krag-Jorgensen rifle is a 
convineing argument. 


followed on the preceding evening 


But now, where was our bear? If-he 
had hit her fairly her death was certain, 
but a bear—particularly a silvertip— 
has tremendous vitality, and it was a 
question, if she had been hit, how far 
she would travel before dropping. Dark- 


ness forbade any attempt to. search that 
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night; but at daylight the next morn- 
ing a handful of us, ineluding our 
trooper guests, started out, struck a trail 
in which were spots of blood in the light 
snow and walked at least three miles 
toward the Grand Cafion before decid- 
ing that the corporal’s bullet had only 
seratched her back and failed to bring 
her down. 

We returned to camp hungry and dis- 
appointed, to find that the laugh was on 
us; for not two hundred feet across the 
ereek from the scene of the shooting lay 
our silvertip, a gaping wound in her side 
bearing terrible witness to the accuracy 
of one of the corporal’s shots. One of 
the other two shots had evidently struck 
the foot of another bear not on the pro- 
gram, and it was his trail that we had 
followed. 

The corporal promptly removed the 
pelt of his quarry, preémpted by orders 
from Fort Yellowstone, and with it se- 
eurely lashed behind the saddle of one 
of the horses, our trooper friends took 
their departure. During the ensuing 
week many of our men made themselves 
ill over bear meat, too rich in contrast 
with the routine camp fare to which they 
had been accustomed; and Dad _ inei- 
dentally built up a flourishing trade 
in bear grease. 

We had no further trouble with bear 
foragers after that night. If they visited 
us at all it was surreptitiously, and they 
were satisfied with eating what could be 


found at a safe distance from the cook’s 
headquarters. As for Dad, he swore 
eternal gratitude to the entire United 
States army for his deliverance from 
further worry. 





Lee Kingsley. 


WAS IT BUCK FEVER? 


LEE KINGSLEY 


‘*What are you shining up that old 
bicyele lamp for, Ed?’’ 

‘Why, ain’t you going out on the 
river tonight ?”’ ; 

There were seven of us in the party, 
including Ed and his father, Dan, both 
typical Adirondack guides. We had ar- 
rived at Ed’s camp on the Oswegatchie 
River late in the afternoon and the above 
question was asked shortly after the sup- 
per dishes had been washed and stowed 
away in the cuboard. 

The bicycle lamp, its attachments, and 
the earnest manner in which the guide 
was testing its merits, immediately 
aroused our suspicions which brought 
forth the above question and counter- 
question reply. 

The lamp, an ordinary bicycle type, 
was attached by sliding tin clamps to 
a round block of wood about one inch 
thick and the size of an ordinary hat. 
A piece of leather three inches wide was 
tacked around the block making a form 
that would fit the head as snug as a hat. 

‘**You fellows said you wanted a little 


fresh meat, so if there is any one in the 
party game enough to accompany me to- 
night, 1’l] guarantee him at least four 
shots before morning.”’ 

The deer shooting season was open, 
but still hunting was out of the question 
on account of the dry condition under- 
foot, and driving was a failure, as I am 
foreed to admit our guides did not fa- 
vor it, preferring to get game by the 
easy, old time and lawless method of 
‘*jacking.’’ 

As we were paddling up the river on 
the way to camp we had passed two game 
constables on their way down, which in- 
dicated that the river was being guarded 
closely against taking trout out of sea- 
son, as also the unlawful taking of deer. 

**T guess you fellows got a yellow 
streak, ain’t you? There ain’t any dan- 
ger getting caught. Any man has a 
right to run the river at night with a 
lamp, and if he has a gun in the boat 
that doesn’t signify that he is ‘jacking’ 
for deer; looks a little off of course, but 
what’s the difference? Even if they 
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should catch us red-handed it wouldn’t 
do them much good as Dad is justice of 
the peace and I ain constable at the vil- 
lage and the head game constable was in 
a game of poker one night when I raided 
the game and broke it up and he begged 


me to keep it quiet. I guess there is not 
much danger from that source.’’ 


Such persuasive arguments on the part 
of the guide were working havoc with 
my peace of mind. I had never been a 
transgressor of the game laws and swore 
I never would be, but my imagination 
had become so expanded and the desire 
for excitement so great, that I accepted 
the invitation and at ten o’clock of as 
dark a night as I had ever seen, I 
stepped into a small light river boat pro- 
pelled by paddle in the hands of the 
guide seated in the stern. I was dressed 
for the oceasion, having on two sweaters 
and a heavy corduroy coat. I sat well 
forward in the*bow on a comfortable 
eushion, the seat having for a back a 
narrow board covered with several thick- 
nesses of blanket. The position was easy 
with the exception of the cramped condi- 
tion of my feet which were stowed well 
up in the point of the bow. 

As the boat left the bank, the boys 
whispered: ‘‘Good bye, and good luck, 
but look sharp for game constables.’’ As 
the boat pushed forward up stream, my 
eyes straining almost out of their sockets 
for the shore line or obstacles ahead, the 
river not being over fifteen or twenty 
feet wide and the banks loaded with 
overhanging alders, I could see noth- 
ing but the sky line which resembled an 
overhanging path and this I afterwards 
learned was the guide’s compass on a 
dark night when running the river with- 
out a light. 1 was advised a dozen times 
by the man with the paddle in the stern 
not to worry about striking obstacles, as 
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in all his experiénee, when running with 
out a light, he had never struck on a 
sand-bar, hit the bank, struck a snag or 
rock, therefore before going any great 
distance, I felt rather safe from danger 
from that source and my nerves were 
quite settled. 

The guide informed me that it would 
not be necessary to light the jack until 
we passed Gov Cove about one quarter 
of a mile above camp. In the meantime 
I was getting my instructions in a whis- 
per just what to do if the jack was lit 
and we met a boat coming down the 
river. 


‘*Don’t get rattled, but do as I tell 
you’’ said Ed. ‘‘ Hold the light right in 
their faces until they get clear past us, 
then put it out quick, and if they should 
happen to be game constables and we get 
by before they can turn their 
around, I will get such a start of them 
they could never catch us, if you will 
give me a lift with the extra paddle.’’ 

About this time I could imagine seeing 
game constables at every turn of the 
river and the bends 
mighty thick. 


boat 


and turns were 

A short distance above Gov Cove sud- 
denly the bow of the boat touched the 
bank and quietly dragged a short dis- 
tance in the sand, then came to a full! 
stop, and I was instructed to light up. 
This was done quickly, the lamp proper- 
ly adjusted on my head, tilted a little 
to the left of the center so the light would 
shine directly on the sights on my gun 
barrel. The change was immediately 
wonderful; from inky darkness to a 
light that transformed the scenery into 
wonderful grandeur. The alders, trees, 
rocks and snags appeared twice their 
real size. I imagined huge castles of 


granite growing out of the rocks on the 
As the boat rounded a bend in 


banks. 
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the river, the water path was between 
banks lined with tall spruce, pines and 
balsam trees, that under the strong ace- 
tylene light seemed to tower into the sky. 

It was here where the dense woods 
lined the banks that the guide expected 
to find deer in the river feeding on 
the tender grass growing under the wa- 
ter, but we were disappointed as there 
was nothing in sight. We were then two 
and a half miles above camp and the best 
part of the night ahead of us, so the 
guide turned the boat about and we float- 
ed silently down stream, the current be- 
ing so strong at times it was not neces- 
sary to use the paddle. 

By this time I had become quite used 
to the situation detect the 
slightest sound or the 
banks of the stream. I kept the glare 
of the light well ahead on the side of the 
stream where the sand-bars appeared, 
expecting every instant when turning a 
sharp bend a deer would loom up in 
front of me, or else a boat containing 
a pair of game wardens. 

If I did it once I threw my rifle to 
my shoulder a hundred times to not only 
test my nerves, but get accustomed to 
lining up the sights under the glare of 
the lamp on some object ahead. I had 
commenced to speculate on where the 
four shots were coming in which had 
been part of the promise by the guide 
that inveigled me into this immensely 
exciting, but dangerous sport, when I 
was requested to put out the light as we 
were nearing Gov Cove and if game war- 
dens were out, they were as liable to wait 
for us in that set back of water as any 
place on theriver. The darkness wasagain 
intense and the old fear crept over me of 
striking snags or rocks. Straining my 
eyes to the left, I could just detect the 
opening to the cove and the broad set 


and eould 


movement on 
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back of water beyond. We passed im 
silence and, when well by, the guide 
stopped paddling and listened; finally 
whispering to me that no one seemed tu 
be following and we were practically 
safe from game wardens for the night. 


The camp was only a short distance be- 
low the cove and directly in front of it, 
the river turned sharply to the right and 
the current was swift. It was the guide’s 
intention to pass the camp in silence 
and unnoticed by the occupants, there- 
fore he bade me keep quiet. As we 
swung round a bend the dim light of 
the camp was plainly visible. The boys 
were playing cards. The camp fire 
against the huge back log had become 
dim; there were a few bright embers 
standing guard as sentinels against the 
thick growth of timber back of the camp. 
The temptation was too much for me and 
as the boat was swinging around the 
bend into the swift current and not twen- 
ty feet away from the camp, I let out 
an unearthly screech that awoke the 
echoes and the owls. Instantly there was 
confusion in the camp and a scramble 
was made for gunsandthe door. My friend 
Hump, the tenderfoot of the party 
yelled : ‘‘ Who is there! is that you Bill?”’ 
Meanwhile the boat was gliding swiftly 
down the stream assisted by the guide's 
paddle and we passed out of hearing un- 
seen. 

Steve Guard had a camp about one- 
half mile below and I was informed that 
we must run without the light until well 
below it, as it would not do to let him 
know we were on the river with‘a light 
at that time of night. In front of Steve's 
camp. was one of the most treacherous 
spots on the river. Directly below a 
sharp bend and right in front of the 
camp were two huge round rocks hid- 
den about six inches under water. The 
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channel lay directly between them and 
not over four feet wide. I realized it 
would take all the cleverness of my 
guide to pilot the boat safely through 
this dangerous spot, as also the necessity 
of passing this camp quietly, therefore 
my nerves were tight set when suddenly 
there was a loud splash within two feet 
of the buw of the boat on the left side 
that made my hair stand on end and 
cold shivers run down my back. 
Perhaps this is what unnerved the 
guide as the sudden fright and the effort 
of getting myself together caused th« 
boat to reck some. Before the guide 
could straighten matters up, the boat 
swung reund into the channel and before 
I had pulled together from my first 
fright, the bow of the boat struck square 
om top of the rock nearest the bank on 
which stood the camp. I immediately 
commenced all kinds of balancing stunts 
to keep from going into the water while 
Ed. worked heroically with the paddle 
to back off and also to keep her from go- 
ing over. All of his efforts combined 


with my lunging back and forth did not- 


budge her an inch and finally Ed. whis- 
pered to me to take out the extra paddle 
and help shove her off. 

You can imagine my relieved feelings 
when I heard the keel grate on the rock 
and finally felt the boat settle naturally 
in her water cushion and we were again 
safe and running down stream, but not 
before Steve Guard had opened the door 
of his camp and peered out into the dark- 
ness, probably thinking he had a late 
party arriving, or a lonely guide seek- 
ing a bunk for the night. Presently the 
guide mumbled the first loud words I 
had heard that night. 

**If that muskrat had not scared you 
half to death I would never have hit that 
rock.’’ 
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I knew the guide was sore, so was sat- 
isfied to let it go at that and did not 
make a reply. 

When we were about a mile below 
Steve’s camp I was instructed to light 
the jack and look sharp for deer, as the 
time and conditions were right and we 
were coming to the best deer country on 
the river. We had not proceeded far 
under the light. of the jack lamp before 
the cracking of dry brush in the alders 
close to the bank on the right attracted 
our attention. The boat slackened its 
course and the guide quietly headed the 
bow towards and close to the overhang- 
ing alders. I cautiously moved my head 
from side to side casting the rays of tly 
bright light into the dense foliage, try- 
ing to shine the eyes of the deer, but 
without success. We could plainly hear 
him step along, quietly feeding. 

We maintained this position for sev- 
eral minutes, when, as if trying to 
frighten us, the deer gave a snort ani 
bounded back into the alders. His fright- 
ened jumps sounded as if a regiment of 
deer were on the move and also indicated 
that he was a heavy one. The guide 
whispered: ‘‘In all probability he has 
been jacked before, but we will get a 
erack at that gentleman yet. He is 
headed for a set-back. just around the 
bend in the river below here and we will 
try and beat him to it and possibly get a 
shot.’’ 

Then he proceeded to drive the boat 
forward as I had never seen it travel be- 
fore and as we rounded the bend and the 
boat was just poking its nose into the 
set-back, with the jack throwing its light 
over the wide expanse of water, I was 
informed by the guide that we were too 
soon and had headed him back. We could 
hear him pounding the brush on his back 
track to the river and shortly we heard 
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him plunge into the stream just above 
where we first discovered him. The noise 
he made when he struck the water 
sounded like the falling of a large tree in 
the forest. ‘‘He is certainly getting 
away from this light,’’ remarked the 
guide. We had several false alarms 
later which only intensified my desire 
to get the first of the four shots prom- 
ised. 

It was now getting into the early hours 
of the morning and the lack of exercise 
or change of position to start my blood 
circulating was trying my nerves, how- 
ever, the continually shifting scenery 
and expectations made _ excitement 
enough to keep me keyed up to a high 
pitch. 

We were passing through a narrow 
channel where the water was very deep 
and the alders almost met as they hung 
over the river. I recognized it as a spot 
where I had the year before landed a 
two pound trout, and realized that we 
were about four miles below camp and 
close to a stretch of about one-quarter 
mile of river where it widened out con- 
siderably, was shallow in places and the 
timber grew close to the banks, making 
it an ideal spot for deer to water. 

As we rounded the sharp bend and 
found ourselves entering this broad 
stretch of water, both the guide and my- 
self almost simultaneously caught sight 
of the form of a deer quietly feeding 
close to the right bank and well ahead. 

Just at this juncture, as it had on sev- 
eral other occasions earlier in the night, 
the light commenced to act poorly and 
got quite dim. I did not dare to shake 
my head to get more water into the car- 
bide, as I had previously done with suc- 
cess, so concluded the guide would notice 
the trouble and try and get as close as 
possible. We were creeping up gradual- 
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ly and, as we drew nearer, my rifle, a 
44-40 black powder, went slowly and 
mechanically to my shoulder. 

The deer was now about sixty yards 
away, flanks towards the boat and 
headed toward the bank. As my eye set- 
tled down into the sight I was holding 
well back on his hams as he was in a 
mighty poor position to kill even at close 
range. He raised and turned his head 
towards us, looking square at the light. 
His eyes looked like two balls of fire. 
He lowered his head and resumed feed- 
ing on the tender grass in the stream. 

The boat crept slowly up and when at 
about forty yards he again raised his 
head, showing one of his eyes. 1 was 
still holding well back, figuring that 
the pull of the trigger would possibly 
earry my aim slightly to the right, and 
if I held farther to the right the shot 
might rake him and not wound sufficient- 
ly to stop him. I was marveling at the 
time how steady I was holding and as- 
suring myself that Mr. Buck, for he was 
a monster, was certainly my meat. He 
took a step towards the bank which was 
about six feet high, and I figured that 
he was going out, andas I did not want 
to take any chances on a running shot, I 
held well back and touched her off. I 
will never forget the noise of that gun. 
It sounded like forty cannon on the 
Fourth of July and the echoes that came 
rolling in from all points of the compass 
made me feel as though I belonged to 
the game warden. 

Both the guide and myself at the 
same time ducked over to the right, try- 
ing to look under the smoke to see what 
had become of the deer. The boat im- 
mediately shipped about four pails of 
water and the jack-lamp was tilted so 
far over my right eye that the left was 
the only one in use. 

The whole fracas happened in less 























time than it takes to tell it and I had no 
time to straighten jack lights, as when I 
recovered my equilibrium with the as- 
sistance of the guide who was righting 
and balancing the boat with his paddle, 
there was the lordly buck in the middle 
of the river where he had landed with one 
jump from the bank, coming straight for 
the boat at every jump, and splashing 
water high in the air. It was a beau- 
tiful sight and one never to be forgot- 
ten, but I was seared plum green when 
I realized the fix I was in. 

When I pulled the trigger for the first 
shot, I immediately pumped the lever 
for another shell. I have handled guns 
all my life and when I realized the lever 
mechanism had clogged and I could not 
snap it into position, with that huge 
buek in front and coming at every jump, 
it took my nerve. What the guide said 
and I said I’ll never repeat here. My 
theory was that a cartridge was stuck in 
the lever action and I was afraid if [ 
forced it the cartridge might explode 
and do me harm, but when I realized an- 
other jump of that buck would put him 
squarely on top of me, I gripped the 
lever tight and jammed it down hard on 
my knee and it closed with a snap. 

At this critical moment the deer 
bounded to one side so quickly that I 
could not swing the light fast enough to 
shine his body, but I swung the rifle 
stock into the pit of my arm and took : 
snap shot which evidently went clean 
over him. Before I could recover my- 
self he was on shore and further chance 
for a shot was gone and we were wonder- 
ing how it all happened. 

The guide headed the bow towards 
shore and held the boat in mid stream 
while I re-adjusted the light and we 
listened. We could hear the buck go- 
ing along the shore up stream about one 
hundreds yards, but he soon turned and 
came back almost opposite to our posi- 
tion, but we could not locate him with 
the light. We heard every step he took. 
Finally he stopped walking and the 
guide ventured the remark that I had 
hit him hard or when he left the water 
he would have gone straight away from 
the river into the woods. 
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By this time I had come out of my 
trance and suggested, if he was down, 
that we go and get him. The guide re 
plied that we had made noise enough 
for one night and suggested that we go 
up the river a little distance, get the wa- 
ter out of the boat, fix the lamp and re- 
turn to camp for a little sleep and come 
down early in the morning and get the 
deer, to which I readily agreed. 

About a quarter of a mile up stream 
we landed for the first time and while 
watching the guide put fresh carbide in 
the lamp I took a chill and shook as 
with the ague. The guide noticed it and 
asked me if I was ill. I told him I 
thought not, but if I had another ex- 
perience like that one, I would certainly 
freeze to death before reaching camp. 
The guide suggested that I had a slight 
touch of buek fever, which I stoutly de- 
nied as I was steady as a clock before 
the deer made for the boat. 

On our return trip to camp I took the 
extra paddle and assisted until my blood 
circulated freely and I was quite warm. 
On that return trip there was little said, 
but a bunch of thinking going on and | 
guess I was the one that was doing the 
most of it. 

About four in the morning, just as the 
gray was crowding away the darkness oi 
the night, we touched the landing in 
front of the camp, two tired and disgust 
ed sports. We erept softly up the bank 
and into the camp where our pals were 
peacefully snoring. Not noticing a large 
ehunk of wood lying in front of the lit- 
tle stove I stubbed my toe against it 
and fell headlong against a cot on the 
the farther side of the camp and I imme 
diately realized that I was getting roast- 
ed from all sides. 

‘*What’s the matter with you Bill. 
are you dreaming? You have kept us 
awake all night with your snoring, 
snorts and groaning.’’ 

When I realized my position, I found 
myself hanging half out of bed with the 
blankets all up around my neck and | 
was perspiring to beat the cars. 

At any rate I enjoyed my dream and 
would give a great deal to have that ex- 
perience a reality to satisfy myself that 
it was not buck fever. 
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Something had to be done for the pleas- 
ure of the Tenderfoot from Pennsyl- 
vania. She was my guest and she was 
bored. I could see it in her expressive 
face, though she was too well bred to 
show it otherwise. 

I had brought her here, one hundred 
and fifty miles from a railroad, into 
Mexico, where courtesy demanded that 
she stay two weeks out of the month she 
had promised me. Then for lack of 
conveyance other than a broneo burrs 
she simply had to stay. 

The horses promised us were some- 
where on the way from Casas Grandes— 
and the company coach would not be in 
our camp again for three weeks on ac- 
count of washed out roads. 

Rain, rain, every night and every day. 
Like a curtain it cut us off in our eafion 
home, until we could scarcely glimpse 
the swollen stream below us, though we 
could hear its turbulent complaining. 

The pine trees wept and sighed at the 
touch of the chill winds and things were 
getting desperate indeed, when the morn- 
ing of the seventh day of dampness in 
came my brother riding a disconsolate 
mule. He brought with him the Mozo 
who was sent with our horses from Casas 
Grandes—and joy! There were our 
promised mounts, foot-sore and weary 
but horses notwithstanding. 
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I hardly waited for this brother to 
shed his dripping slicker and shake the 
rain from his sodden hat, before I lured 
him around the corner of the house and 
in a staceato voice told him: ‘‘There 


‘must be something doing. A bear hunt, 


This loved brother of mine 
frowned and said: ‘‘Your tenderfoot 
ean’t go out in this rain, she will melt,’’ 
and went away in response to the calli 
of Wing Lung or ‘‘One Lung’’ as we 
facetiously called him, to luncheon. I 
could see that the brother’s spirit of 
hospitality was touched, however, and I 
felt assured if my friend wanted a ride 
over the mountains in the rain, she could 
have it. 

Everything had gone all wrong from 
the first. I had been too eloquent, per-~ 
haps, of the hunting trips I had had in 
Mexico, as this Pennsylvania Tender- 
foot and I lay snug and warm on the 
sands at Long Beach, California—and 
had touched her dormant side of adven- 
ture to the fever point. When it was 
too late, perhaps, I began a scrupulous 
list of hardships that must be borne, such 
as sleeping out in an unexpected rain, 
building camp fires, cooking pan-cakes 
while one’s eyes rained tears at the vol- 
ume of smoke that followed one, and on. 
ad finitum. But my voice lost its rings 
in the telling it may be, for these small 


preferably.’ 














drawbacks are minute indeed to those 
who love the Big Outdoors. We had all 
these things to encounter and others un. 
mentioned before we reached the little 
camp of ‘‘Dedrick,’’ but my Tenderfoot 
had been pretty game all the way 
through. 

There is nothing like inactivity to try 
the hunter’s soul, though, and we had 
fairly reveled in it. So the coming of 
my brother was a joyful thing for me. 

We !et the horses rest all the day of 
their arrival, but when my brother and 
the company’s physician—I forgot to 
mention we were visiting the estate of 
the Sierra Madre Land and Lumber 
company—began to weave their webs of 
dangerous kills that night as we sat be- 
fore a glorious fire of pine logs,—my 
impatience and that of ‘my guest grew 
unmanageable; so, grudgingly that 
brother of mine promised us a ride the 
next day, anyway. 

The night was years long it seemed to 
me and the breakfast in the eerie day- 
light found my friend and I too impa- 
tient to be off, to do more than gulp our 
hot coffee. 

Talk about men having to wait for 
women! We were on our horses hours 
before that brother of mine finished roll- 
ing a cigarette! 

Never will I forget the panorama be- 
fore us that morning. The clouds were 
hurriedly breaking and the highest peak 
to the left of which we would cross was 
glowing and scintillant with the joyous 
early sun; for wonder of wonders the 
rain had ceased. Every bush and tree 
which we approached gave us a shower 
bath—and malicious though these sud- 
den deluges were, they poured harmlessly 
off our slickers. And the perfume from 
the wet woods! We were fairly drunk 
with Lady Nature’s incense. Fairies 
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might have been brewing fragrant 
liqueurs in their moonshine stills. 

Up and up the steep mountains we 
went, our horses almost needing to de- 
velop toes with which to dig into the 
loose shale that rattled like hail below 
us. 

Brothers are always finding fault with 
sisters and other tenderfeet, it seems to 
Every little while that masculine 
member of my family would turn and 
**Can’t you make a little more 
As if his horse was shod with 


me, 


say : 
noise ?”’ 
velvet! I am sure we were not talking 
much, though every now and then the 
T. F. would shriek, her horse having 
slipped a little, and I don’t blame her. 

About eight in the morning we reached 
the barranca that opened to our eyes a 
perfect world of mountain tops swim. 
ming in the clouds of yesterday's sullen- 
ness. My head grew dizzy at the splen- 
dor of these heights wrapped in their 
gray, gauzy draperies, but short work 
had my eyes enjoying it, for here we 
were to conceal ourselves and wait for 
deer and maybe a hungry bruin. 

We tied our horses in a thick clump 
of scrub oak about one hundred yards 
to the rear, down the side of the moun- 
tain, and then we were told to concea! 
L think 
we were admonished not to wink an eye- 
lash, and talk? nothing was said about 
that crime. It was not even to be men- 
tioned. That brother of mine stationed 
my poor Tenderfoot on one side of hin 

-with an ‘‘I-dare-you-speak-a-syllable’’ 
manner and me he put on the other side 
of him; and all three of us waited with 
.25-35 Winchesters by our sides. 

I had six matches in the pocket of my 
blouse and about an hour after we had 
lain flat and as still as death, I surrep- 
titiously turned up the sole of my booi 


ourselves and not even breathe. 
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and scraped one match thereon, in the 
It blazed in the 
stillness and I set fire to a tiny bunch 


softest manner I could. 


of dead leaves and twigs I had raked 
into a pile, over which I hoped to warm 
my frozen fingers. That enraged broth 
er of mine made short work of my ar- 
rangements for comfort, however; with 
one twist of his leg, I did not know be- 
fore how very long it was, he scattered 
my pocket edition of a fire right and left 
and said: Well, you’re a fine hunter of 
deer and bear! Don’t you know they can 
smell that smoke ?’’ 

I had to retort: ‘‘Bear or 
I’m frozen. 


no bear— 
I couldn’t pull a trigger to 
suave my life.’’ 

During this family pleasantry we 
Frozen fin- 
gers were forgotten. Down we lay again 
Then 


the unmistakable sound of a pebble fall- 


heard the snap of a twig. 
and I. for one forgot to breathe. 


ing made the blood, warm and tingling, 
rush through every vein in my body. 
Something was coming! Another breath- 
less wait and into view at one wild leap 
was the trimmest, most defiant thing in 
the shape of a deer that ever trod four 
feet! went three 
rifles And 
‘*Bang!’’ went my brother’s gun once 


‘*Bang! bang! bang!”’ 

almost simultaneously. 
more, then he was quick on the trail oi 
the wounded buck that staggered a mo- 
ment before he fled, out of sight, down 
the mountain side. 

The Tenderfoot and I followed hastily. 
The Man of my family called back over 
his shoulder as plunging onward he went: 
‘*Don’t try to come down here, you wil! 
break your necks.’’ He might to better 


advantage have said that same to the 
madrona tree that flaunted its crimson 
body at us as we went careering past. We 
smelled blood and we were going after 
that deer as long as shoe-leather lasted. 
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Both of us felt sure we had hit it, for 
hadn’t we been practicing shooting at a 
mark every day, from our window, when 
it was too rainy to go outside? 

Down that steep mountain side we 
went. All we needed was the start. We 
We rolled and 
staggered and ran, scratching our faces 
and hands with the sharp underbrush 
that grew so luxuriantly. And still the 
bottom seemed miles away. 

The Tenderfoot stepped on a thor 
and had to cling with both hands to a 
mountain holly while I, with one foot 
braced against a boulder, took off her 


simply couldn’t stop. 


shoe and hunted the foreign intruder 
But it was like an uneasy conscience— 
not to be seen; though, again the like- 
the Tenderfoot said she felt it all 
day, jabbing at her foot with its point- 


hess 


ed insistence. 


This delay was exasperating to both 


of us, though from-the T. F.’s face I 
should say she* needed the breathing 
spell. And I?—I would have died then, 


rather than confess it, but I was tired 
and warm! The heavy coat I was forced 
to wear in the chill of the morning felt 
as if it was lined with fur. I said: 
‘*Let’s take off our coats and leave them 
here. We’ll come back this way.’’ To 
which my friend acquiesced. 

On we started again, wondering a lit- 
tle where the Man had gone. The last 
we had seen of him he was making gro- 
tesque strides for the cafion way below 
us, and thence we went in as straight a 
line as we could. 

When we finally reached the ‘bottom 
we sat down and took stock of ourselves. 
One sleeve of my shirt waist was gone to 
the elbow. The T. F. had many a ren: 
in her short divided skirt and her hat 
was perched in a dissipated fashion over 
one eye. We felt secure in finding our 

















backward trail to the heights again, for 
like Hop-O’-My-Thump and his sisters 
we had seattered, not bread crumbs for 
the birds to devour, but hair-pins, by th: 
dozen, judging from our unkempt locks. 
We rested a moment twisting up our 
mild manes—then I, the out-of-doors 
bred, dug in the moist sand until water, 
cold and satisfying, had accumulated, 
sufficient to drink and dab on our hot 
faces. 

In the mean time that Brother had dis 
appeared from the face of the earth, and 
what was sadder, the deer in front of 
him. We looked until we were tired for 
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something like a trail, in the shape of a 
drop of blood the deer might have lost. 
or a erushed buneh of grass the Man’s 
foot had trod. But the soft earth showed 
no trace of either man or beast. 
Up the canon bed we trudged. 
hunter could not have gone up the oppo- 
site mountain side, we argued, else we 


Our 


would have seen him in our downward 
flight. 

Growing a trifle uneasy | placed my 
hands on either side of my mouth and 
ealled shrilly: ‘‘Hoo-hoo!’’ and the 
eafion sides flung back tauntingly the 
ery! We stopped and listened between 
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ealls, but no human answer came, though 
the echoes grew busy enough. 

The T. F. said ‘‘We’ll scare that 
deer!’’ This afterthought following our 
shrieks as we went down the mountain 
side made me laugh—and my uneasiness 
created the short reply: ‘‘I’d like to 
scare him to death!’’ 

After more hoo-hooings, unsuccessful, 
all of them, we decided one of us had 
better shoot off her rifle. The Tender- 
foot tried her skill at the cannonading 
and again the voices of the cahon were 
fiendish in their refrain. Thrice did 
she shoot, but no brother’s rifle re- 
sponded. Then we decided to wait where 
we were, after arguing the advisability 
of going farther away from our horses. 
We sat down in the shade of the arroya’s 
wall and speculated on how far a mor- 
tally wounded deer could go, and whether 
we could tell, if he was found, who had 
killed him. Neither of us could give a 
very lucid account of where she had 
aimed—we may have been afraid the ul- 
timate proving might not bespeak our 
skill. 

Narrower and narrower grew the 
shadows wherein we were resting, from 
which we judged it to be near noon. Stil! 
not a foot-step. 

Breakfast at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing creates an inconvenient appetite for 
early lunch and we had left our sand- 
wiches in our slicker pockets and thes 
‘Yellow Kid’’ garments were safely 
rolled up and tied on the backs of our 
saddles. An hour more and we were 
famished. The T. F. sheepishly suggest- 
ed returning to our horses and waiting 
the Hunter’s return there. I, with out- 
ward reluctance, but inward glee, con- 
sented. 

After a long, hot walk and about the 
place we judged it was time to be climb- 


ing the mountain, down which we had 
come with so much haste—we fairly 
gasped with dismay, for another canon 
opened up before us, joining the main 
one at the right and the entire surround- 
ings were unfamiliar. Neither of us re- 
membered this fork of the cafion. 

**Well,’’ I ejaculated impatiently, ‘‘ we 
have either passed our barranca, or else 
we should go down this larger canon to 
the left. Maybe that arroya was there 
and we did not see it as we came up the 
big one.’’ 

The T. F. waxed sareastic: ‘‘ Judging 
from its appearance it was there, all 
right.’’ And turning speculative eyes 
around her she continued: ‘‘I suspect 
it’s been there many a year.’’ 

It was unnecessary for the lady to 
put her further thoughts into words. ! 
knew she was reproaching me for not be- 
ing a better guide. 

My powderly disposition puffed itself 
into the explosive reply: ‘‘I’m not a 
human compass. The rate we came down 
that mountain side would upset a mari- 
ner’s trusty instrument.”’ 

What would have been the outcome o! 
this peppery confab I have often shud- 
dered over. Here was I, hostess in a 
foreign country to one of William Penn’s 
fair daughters, on the very verge of an- 
nihilating her with my dynamic vocabu- 
lary—made eloquent beyond the imag- 
ing of our most noted orators, by hun 
ger and uneasiness. 

If my brother’s gun hadn’t beer 
heard just then—faint and far to the 
back of us—we had passed our barracana, 
without a doubt—I suppose from the na- 
ture of things, or more correctly speak- 
ing from the nature of two women I have 
in mind, the T. F. would have taken th: 
eafion she judged to be the right one, 

and I, through stubbornness, would have 

















taken the other, and we might be tramp- 
ing in the Sierra Madre’s yet. But that 
good brother saved the day, as he has 
done many a time before and since. 

The T. F. and I were joyous in a mo- 
ment. I magnanimously made up my 
mind that if the deer had been found 
and the slayer thereof was doubtful, to 
turn all points in her favor by asserting 
positively that I had shot too high. 

Up and up we climbed in the early af- 
ternoon sun. Warm were the odors from 
the drowsing mountain side. Not a 
leaf stirred in the stillness. 

We looked long for our hunting coats, 
but without success. Then, too impa- 
tient to know the outcome of my broth. 
er’s search for the deer, we gave up the 
quest, wondering what thé Animal Peo- 
ple would think, when they came upon 
these evidences of their enemies prox- 
imity. 

Another shot from my brother’s gun, 
still on the heights, hurried our climb- 
ing. Breathless and eager we reached 
him. Qur questions as to whether he 
**had him’’ and who killed him and how 
far did he go, were answered, first, by 
seeing with our own eyes the deer being 
tied on the back of the Man’s saddle. He 
seemed too busy fastening the creature 
to answer our repeated questions as to 
**Who shot him.’’ I, persistently inquis- 
itive, began to look for bullet marks. 
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Then that brother became fairly garru- 
lous as to the exact spot he had found the 
deer, pointing the direction that he had 
fallen. Quite half a mile around the 
side of the mountain, down which we had 
made our parachutie descent. He did 
not run more than one hundred yards to- 
ward the cafion, before he swerved to 
the left and he never ceased running, 
though the shot grazed his heart. 

**Well, who killed him?’’ I demanded. 
That brother looked me full in the eyes, 
and his bore a twinkle: ‘‘ There were two 
wounds. One barely clipped a piece 
from his ear and the other was fatal. 
Of course I don’t know, but I suspect to 
our Tenderfoot belongs the antlers.’’ 

What a chest swelling performance 
this same T. F. entertaned us with then. 
She would ‘‘have the hide dressed anii 
made into a rug’’—‘‘ And I will have a 
gold plate inserted right here,’’ indicat- 
ing the joining of the horns, ‘‘whereor 
will be engraved the date and my name.’ 
** And’’—but I did not wait to hear the 
other remarkable things she was’ going tu 
do—I was busy saddling my horse ready 
for the homeward ride. 

But—borne on the peaceful, fragrant 
air and like the soothing refrain of some 
sweet song I heard that Brother say: 
‘Never mind, little Sis, you will get one 
next time.’’ 


Thea and Now 


I'd like to be a kid once more 
At home down on the farm, 
With pocket full of “twenty-twos” 
And rifle on my arm; 
My fishline in my old blue jeans 
And a good, old-fashioned hook; 
And go down in the meadow, 
By the dear old babbling brook. 


I'd lay my rifle on the bank 
And go hunt up a worm; 

I'd have him on that darn old hook 
Before ne had a chance to squirm; 

I’d let the line float down the stream, 
And believe me when I say 

I'd get that twelve-inch speckled trout 
That got away from me today. 


FRANK M. WEEKS. 


All communications intended for publication, 


or covering subjects handled in this department, 
should be addressed to 499 Arcade Building, Se- 


attle, Washington. 


All other communications of 


Life Publishing Company, Denver, Colorado. any nature should be addressed to Outdoor 








Swimmin’ Time 


Show me the man who has not tasted 
the joys of “swimmin’!” Where in all Amer- 
ica can you find a man who does not know 
the import of two fingers, V-shape, held up 
and wigwagged across the street by the 
boy with freckles on his nose, and two teeth 
gone—the boy with a broad grin and an 
optimistic view of the present and the fu- 
ture—the boy with rolled up trousers that 
are frayed—or even worn through in spots 
and who has a stone bruise en one heel 
and the other toe done up in a rag! 

You know the boy I mean—the boy that 
was you twenty years or maybe forty 


or sixty years ago! Not the enemic 
product of over-civilization who wears a 
necktie and keeps clean and never weni 
barefooted. No, not that young gentleman, 
but the boy under the straw hat who 
whoops and yells like an Indian, who 
“scraps” for his rights, who talks a language 
of his own and who—probably—raids your 
melon patch out of sheer love of adventure 
and maybe smokes cigarettes behind the 
barn because you’ve always told him he 
shouldn’t and he wants to find out just how 
sick a feller can get on tobacco. The 
healthy, normal boy of now who will be 
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Troops of them on the West Coast 


, bright-eyed, 


brown-limbed youngsters, 

















the man with his name on the front page 
of the papers because he is making the 
world sit up and take notice about the time 
that you and me and Hon. William Henry 
Jones, M. C., are back numbers, brother, 
just back numbers waiting around in the 
sun for our time to cash in. 


A boy is a boy, but he is a future power 
to be reckoned with and the more natural, 
the more boy he is now the more man he 
will be, and a.boy who never went “swim- 
min’” with a crowd of his supple, sleek- 
skinned peers has never been a boy at all! 

Out here on the west coast we are bring- 
ing up troops of them, bright-eyed, brown 
limbed youngsters, who draw life from the 
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thousands of acres of wind-swept wodds, the 
white robed mountains, the blue sea and 
the streams and lakes that make this land 
a paradise for the boy who can be robber 
baron or pirate or any old thing he wants 
to any day by the exercise of a little of his 
imagination. That our boys go “swimmin’ ”’ 
is a foregone conclusion and the accom- 
panying photograph shows a “tribe” on the 
shores of Lake Washington at Seattle—a 
place where hundreds of them whoop and 


swim through vacation every season and 
slowly grow to be the men of tomorrow 
May the Gods be good to them, our best 


asset here in America. 


A Curious Fish 


The sea is always mysterious, always 
giving up strange things for the eyes of 
men; some are very beautiful, some hide- 
ously repulsive and still others that look 
like nothing we are familiar with; indeed 
these last are more like the dreams of the 
artists who draw pictures of what is sup- 
posed to be on Mars or Saturn. To this last 
class belongs the strange wolf-fish that is 
occasionally caught on Puget Sound, a pic- 
ture of which we give herewith. Some times 
the deep water trawler who fishes in a hun 
dred fathoms of water for cod and snapper 
hauls up one of these eel-like sea wolves 
and has a good big fight before the catch is 
killed and hauled aboard, and if he should 
by any mishap get a finger in the creature's 
mouth you may be sure he will lose that 
finger like a flash, for the wolf-fish has 
teeth as long and sharp as an alligator and 
his jaws are a powerful crushing machine, 
In the back of his mouth he has a beauti- 
ful set of extra molars that work like a 
quartz mill, for he feeds on shell fish, which 
he crushes to a pulp, shells and all, before 
swallowing. They are wicked looking crea- 
tures, repulsive in brown, mottled, leathery 
skin and probably live only in the deep 
waters for they are only caught occasion. 
ally and then always by some deep water 
trawler who fishes for rock cod and like 
fish, 


These fish find their way into the fish 
markets occasionally where they are ex- 
hibited on the counters as a curio along 
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The strange wolf fish. 


with the many-armed devil fish, the mow 
rays and the strange, plant-like forms thal 
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come up entangled in the meshes of the 
nets. It’s all in the days work with the 
fisherman and he has ceased to wonder at 


anything the sea may give him, but to us 
who live ashore these forms are as the un- 
known things of another world. 


A New Boat for the Forestry Service 


The accompanying picture shows the 
launch “Tahn,” a new cruiser type built 
by the Pacific Yacht and Engine Co. of Se- 
attle for the United States Forestry Service 
in Alaska. She is 64 ft. long and carries 
a 50-h.p. Globe engine that gives her a speed 
of ten miles. 

She is a modern and well-found little ship 
that is built to buck the northern waters 
where swift tides sluice between the islands 
and where the big rollers come in from the 
Pacific to pound on the leeward beaches. 
It takes a good boat to stand continuous 
work up there, but the “Tahn” will be on 
the job if good work and good material 
count for anything. She is fitted with four 
berths for passengers in the main saloon, 
two in the engine room for her crew, and 
she has a private state room aboard for the 
use of her captain. 

Oak timbers are used throughout with 


fir planking, all copper fastened, so she is 
as staunch and well fitted as her builders 
could make her. As she stands she is a 




















fine boat for the work expected of her and 
she would make just as fine a gentleman’s 
cruiser for long-distance outside work. 


Coast Comment 


In the irrigated parts of the west the 
ditch is the worst fish kiiler there is. The 
laws do not compel the farmer to screen 
his irrigation ditch and.the farmer does 
not care a continental about trout and says 
so, therefore he joyfully opens his ditch 
gate and lets the water run out over his 
thirsty acres. The ‘nimble trout voyages 
out along the ditch bent on adventure and 
the discovery of new feeding grounds re- 
gardless of the fact that the water he swims 
in will all sink into the ground and leave 
him. to gasp and die in the sun. 

Thousands of trout from an inch in 
length to several pounds weight are thus 
killed every season just because the farmer 
won’t screen his irrigation ditch and the 
law, so far, has not compelled him to. 

Screens at the head of the intake ditch 
would not cost a fraction of the actual 
money value of the trout thus killed in a 
single season and they should be put in for 
economic reasons alone if nothing else be- 


cause the farmer who kills these trout has 
to pay far more than the cost of saving 
them just to support state fish hatcheries 
that can not begin to hatch the fish as fast 
as the farmer kills them off with his screen- 
less irrigation ditches. 

Wake up, gentlemen, you are only chang- 
ing your money from one hand to the other 
like a bunch of monkeys and then (again 
monkey-like) you finally drop it for some 
new plaything. 

What’s the use in being careless when 
it costs money? 

* ok > 

The fallacy of a law that allows the 
males of any species of game to be killed 
in open season and exempts females is 
clearly shown in parts of Washington where 
many nests of non-fertile eggs of the China 
pheasant have been found after the hatch 
season. The Washington laws allow the 
killing of cock pheasants only—the hens be- 
ing protected at all times and the result is 























non-fertile eggs because of a lack of male 
birds for the mating. The same cause re- 
sults in barren does among the deer. Buck 
deer are naturally hunted more than does 
are because nearly every hunter wants a 
head of horns for a trophy so the does 
should not be protected all the year through 
because such protection can only result in 
a scarcity of males and an overplus of fe- 
males, a large percentage of which will be 
barren. What the game laws need is some 
one with a real knowledge of natural his- 
tory to draft them. Now they are drawn up 
by lawyers who usually know about as much 
about natural conditions and the needs of 
the game as they do about the interior of 
Thibet and most of them do not seem to 
know any more about law than they do 
about game for the laws can usually be 
broken and beaten by any good lawyer. 


Our correspondent voices a sentiment in the 
above lines regarding the open season on 
deer that will hardly stand under cool-headed 
reasoning. In states where the does and cows 
have been protected for the last five to ten 
years (but where there has been an open sea- 
son on bucks and bulls) there seems to be 
plenty of the latter left for the purpose cf 
natural progeneration. If a buck or a bull 
mated with a female (and remained true to 
her throughout the season, as do members of 
the duck and other bird families) there might 
be some cause for alarm at the svatus of 
things as they are at present; but under the 
circumstances we do not believe that a single 
female animal of any of the antlered or 
horned varieties should ever be killed in the 
wild state. A doe killed in the fall usually 
leaves one or two fawns, who are but poorly 
able to cope with the winter hardships of 
cold, snow, and the predatory animals. The 
result is that one or both usually are Jost. 
Therefore we believe that the killing of a 
doe (and the same applies to a cow elk or a 
ewe sheep) usually means the killing of at 
least two animals instead of one.—Editor. 

* * * 


There is considerable dissatisfaction in 
various sections of Washington over the ex- 
isting system of game protection and the 
laws governing game and game fish. East 
of the Cascade mountains the conditions 
are entirely different from those of the 
west, or coast side, of the state and this 
means that laws that fit the east side do 


not fit the west side at all, and it is next 
to impossible to frame laws that will be 
satisfactory to sportsmen in both sections. 

Game law legislation in the past has 
been lax, and usually there is some loop- 
hole to be found that the offender can 
squirm through and escape punishment if 
he has a good lawyer. Taken as a state, 
Washington observes the law better than 
the average state does, but there are al- 
ways some who boldly break any law that 
does not suit them and then depend on 
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the lawyer to get them out of the scrape. 
West of the mountains the laws are well 
observed and fit the needs of the game as 
well as can be expected except in the case 
of deer which can still be hunted with 
hounds. 

There is no doubt at all that the senti- 
ment of sportsmen in general is against the 
hounding of deer, but Mr. Palmer, a mem- 
ber of the legislature at present and for 
several years past, owns hounds and wants 
to hunt deer with them and so far he has 
been able to kill all anti-hounding legisla- 
tion in the face of petitions and sentiment 
year after year. Generally the sportsmen 
do not take advantage of the hounding law 
but there are several parties who do and go 
the limit every year. Mr. Palmer and Mr 
Hemrich are the two men who never miss 
their big fall hunt where they kill to the 
limit and boast about it. They have made 
themselves so obnoxious to the ranchers of 
parts of the state, notably the Hoods Canal 
country along the Olympic mountain foot- 
hills, that the ranchers do not hesitate to 
shoot any hound they catch running the 
woods. 

Over on the east side of the Cascades 
the China pheasant and other birds were 
planted a couple of years ago and were just 
getting a start when a flaw was discovered 
in the law that practically makes it a dead 
letter. This became known and immediate- 
ly a few men—the kind who wont break a 
law openly but will disregard sentiment 
when law cannot punish them—got busy 
killing this planted stock. The natural re- 
sult was that the birds were potted before 
they had a chance to multiply and the men 
who did the butchering got themselves 
heartily disliked and will always remain in 
bad odor among their neighbors. 

In the Yakima Valley this has brought 
about a strong agitation for new and far 
stricter laws and the sentiment behind the 
movement is so strong that some changes 
will probably be made, not only in the laws 
but in the wardenship and methods of en- 
forcement. The day is past for wide-open 
promiscuous shooting such as the west has 
always known and it is only a question of 
time when strict laws will almost prohibit 
shooting just as they do in Europe and in 
our own far eastern states. It is only a 
matter of time and education and the 
chances are that when the people recognize 
the value of game as a state asset the game 
will all be gone, so it really doesn’t matter 
how the end comes. 

























































































the game laws of any state. 


Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of 
Such information will always be immediately communi- 





cated to the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have 
been committed, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over 
the carrying out of the game department’s me department channels. It is not our inten- 
tion to divert such information from the game deportment channels, but rather vo solicit 
such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the 


informant. 








Limits of the Musk-ox Habitat 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the April num- 
ber of your magazine [ saw a letter from 
Mr. Brent Altsheler asking for information 
as to the habitat and range of the musk-ox, 
etc. 

Having made two trips extending over 
fifteen months of actual residence in the 
musk-ox country, I believe I can give a little 
information about its range in Canada. I 
am very much interested in the animal and 
the country it inhabits, and am glad to see 
there are others interested, too. It is a 
most beautiful country in the summer and 
quite easy to get through any time if only 
there is game enough, which there gener- 
ally is. I could say a great deal about it, 
but cannot here, so [ will just briefly state 
what I consider the extreme range of the 
musk-ox on the mainland of Canada. 


Its extreme eastern range is Wager 
River in the northeast; from the south- 
westerly to Doubaunt Lake, westerly to 
Artillery Lake and the country lying north 
of McLead’s Bay in Great Slave Lake; 
thence northwest across the Coppermine 
River, which runs into the northeast bay of 
Great Bear Lake. Those great lakes I have 
mentioned can be taken as the extreme 


southern and western limits of the musk-ox. 
North of Bear Lake the limit to the west 
is about the Anderson River. 

So you can say that anyone who wishes 
to see or hunt the musk-ox must go by 
Hudson’s Bay on the east to Wager River 
or Chesterfield Inlet or from the west via 
Great Slave or Great Bear Lakes. 

Of course a few odd musk-ox might be 
found across the limit I have given, but a 
hunter would probably meet with disap- 
pointment should he look for them there. 

I have hunted the musk-ox north of Mc- 
Lead’s Bay where they were very numer- 
ous. I was with Mr. Hanbury on his jour- 
ney through the barrens and he found them 
along the Thelon River and north of Baker 
Lake near the Great Fish River and in the 
Dean River valley to the west of the Cop 
permine River. 

Mr. Hanbury is undoubtedly the best au- 
thority on the musk-ox and anyone reading 
his book, “Travel and Sport in Northeastern 
Canada,” is getting the true and correct ac- 
count of the animal. Those who quote from 
others cannot very well be authorities and 
it is really no information at all. 

About 600 pounds is the average weight 
























of a full-grown bull; if it is very fat it might 
go 100 pounds more. . 
There are no musk-ox in the delta of 
the Mackenzie River, nor for a long way to 
the east; neither are there any to the wesi 
as far as I have been, which is the valley 


of Three Rivers. I made enquiries amongst 
the natives there and they could tell me 
nothing about them and had never seen any. 
I am afraid Mr. Altsheler will be disap- 
pointed about finding any musk-ox in 
Alaska. [I should not like to state positively 
that there is none there, but I do not be- 
lieve there is, although they certainly ex- 
isted there one time as their bones and 
skulls have been frequently found in the 
mines. 

I have made many enquiries of the min- 
ers and traders in Alaska, some of whom 
had been in the Koyokuk country and be- 
yond, and none had ever seen or heard of 
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anyone else having seen them, and most 
did not know what the animal was. 

Northern Alaska has been traversed in 
so many places now that I don’t suppose 
there is an area fifty miles square that has 
not been hunted over by some white man. 
If musk-oxen had been found I am sure it 
would have been recorded long ago, and as 
it has not been [ think it is pretty good 
proof that none exists. I will make inquiries 
again this summer and should [ find I am 
mistaken [ will gladly inform Mr. Altsheler. 
All through the islands north of the main- 
land of Canada the musk-ox exists in con- 
siderable numbers, according to the ac- 
counts of the old Arctic explorers. 

Repulu Bay north of Wager Inlet is 
often the winter quarters of an American 
whaler, and they have always been traded 
there in some numbers until recently 
stopped by the police. H. DARRELL. 

Dawson City, Yukon Ter. 


Wyoming’s New Game Law 


The new Wyoming law has few changes 
from the old bill—the principal ones being 
a license charged non-residents for hunting 
bear; the licensing of all dogs used in pur- 
suit of bear, lions or lynx, and the closing 
of the season on antelope. There are the 
usual penalties placed on the hide-and-horn 
vandals, while game photographers must 
have a game warden with them in the win- 
ter months. The non-resident license re- 


mains the same ($50) and it is, as before, 
necessary to have a licensed guide while 
hunting. 

Wyoming has some great game and 
game fields, and is learning how to properly 
protect it. The result will be good hunt- 
ing there when the game of some of the 
other states is all killed off—if present 
policies are carried out continuously and 
vigorously. 


The Elk Situation in Wyoming 


In this number we present what all 
sportsmen will agree is the best collection 
of winter photographs of e]k ever published. 
Of course there is but one man who could 
produce such photographs—Hon., 8. N. Leek 
of Jackson, Wyo., member of Wyoming’s 
Legislature, guide, ranchman, sportsman 
and naturalist. Mr. Leek has lived in the 
heart of the winter range of the elk of 
Wyoming long enough to know their needs, 
and a full digestion of his valuable article 
will do the world at large good. It is the 
first real shot fired in the battle that will 
now commence for winter protection of 
these animals, The figures in Mr. Leek’s 


article should be emblazoned in fire on the 
mind of every American naturalist—every 
citizen who loves his country and the nat- 
ural beauties contained therein. 

We hope every man receiving a copy of 
Outdoor Life this month will first read this 
story carefully, and then ask all his friends 
to read it. After this has been done we 
hope he will pass it on to some publisher 
whom he knows to be interested in game 
protection. Although the contents of every 
issue of Outdoor Life are copyrighted, this 
editorial may be considered as an order al- 
lowing any publisher to reprint the Leek 
story and photographs, either in part or en- 
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tire, by giving both Mr. Leek and Outdoor 
Life due credit. This should mean a wide 
dessemination of the interesting facts 
among the lay classes, thereby serving as 
good education on the need of proper game 
protection. At no very distant date we ex- 
pect to see laws enacted providing for a 
certain amount of this education in all our 
public schools. Some of these schools even 
now have such requirements. 

In this connection it is gratifying to 
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note the action of the last Wyoming Legis- 
lature appropriating $5,000 for the needs of 
starving elk in that state. While this 
amount is insufficient to meet the require- 
ments during a hard winter such as we ex- 
perienced the past year, yet it shows the 
good will of that state in the right direc- 
tion, and should inspire the Federal Govern. 
ment to do something more substantial for 
the elk in the Yellowstone Park and the 
outlying forest reserves. 


About Outdoor Beds 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There has been a 
lot of Tommy-rot written on the subject of 
camp beds, and it seems to be a fixed cus- 
tom to think of a bed for the camper as 
being “blankets”—in other words a camp 
bed nowadays is supposed to mean blankets, 
either with or without some fool sleeping 
bag arrangement. The trouble lies in the 
fact that most men usually allow some other 
fellow to do their thinking instead of using 
their own brain for the purpose for which it 
was built. Now, apply brains to a camp bed 
and let’s see what happens. 

We want to sleep comfortably, to be 
warm, dry and clean; we wani the bed to 
weigh as little as possible, to be easy. to 
transport, easy to keep clean, easy to air 
and to keep dry under any and all condi- 
tions. Given a bed that meets the above 
requirements would mean that we had as 
good a camp bed as we could get, wouldn’t 
it? Well, here it is—cheap, light, comforta- 
ble, waterproof, compact, clean, easily aired 
and easily packed for transportation and al- 
ways ready, rain, shine or snow. 

To make it get one piece of heavy un- 
bleached cotton sheeting six feet wide and 
fourteen feet long (for two men). This 
should cost $1.25. 

Buy a ball of common chalk line, price 5 
cents. Get about a quart and a half of the 
best boiled linseed oil you can find (the 
less cottonseed oil adulteration there is the 
better it will be); this should cost about, 
say 40 cents. Get about thirty or forty 
small, solid harness rings at any harness 
store, cost 10 to 25 cents, depending on how 
hard the harness man “soaks” you. Having 
these, proceed to buy a cheap cotton blanket 
six feet wide and twelve feet long at any 


dry goods store—or buy Outing flannel and 
make up a piece of the cloth six by twelve 
feet if you’d rather—it’s the same thing 
either way and the blanket is in one piece. 
This costs anywhere from a dollar to a dol- 
lar and a half. 

Now, at the dry goods store, buy five 
pounds of wool fleece—costs a dollar a 
pound—which is exactly the same thing as 
“cotton batting” except that it is wool in- 
stead of cotton and it is used to make “com- 
forts” with just as the cotton is. Now, you 
need two balls of shoemakers’ linen thread 
and a lump of beeswax—cost total, 25 cents. 
This is all the list of “makin’s” for your 
bed for two men and the total cost should 
be about $8.75. 

Now go home, sit down with your cotton 
sheet, chalkline, beeswax, linen thread and 
needle and get busy. Sew the chalkline 
clear around the edge of your muslin sheet, 
before you oil it, by whipping the linen 
thread over and over just as a sail is sewed 
into the bolt rope. 

Your rings should be strung on the 
string before you begin and then as you 
sew the cord along the edge of the cloth 
fasten the rings at equal distances apart all 
around. 

The idea of all this is that the cord 
sewed into the edge of the cloth keeps it 
from tearing along the edge and furnishes 
something to hold the rings which are used 
in tying the bed together to pack or to lace 
the edges together, bag fashion, in very cold 
weather, 

Now you have as a result, a muslin sheet 
six by twelve feet in size with a stout fish- 
line sewed clear around it, with small har- 
ness rings attached equi-distant and eight- 
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een inches to two feet apart. Now take your 
linseed oil in an open pan so you can dip 
your hand in it and proceed to rub it into 
the cloth. Do this so that every inch of 
the cloth is soaked through with oil, but 
do not use a bit more oil than you need to 
wet the cloth through and rub it on. Don’t 


dip it into the oil. Don’t paint it on with 
a brush. Don’t dip a rag in the oil and dab 
it on your cloth. Just do as I tell you here 
—dip your hand in the oil and rub it into 
the cloth over your other hand or across 
your knee (put a piece of oilcloth over your 
knee if you do, or get oiled yourself). The 
idea is to fill the pores of the cloth with oil, 
but not to use a bit more oil than necessary 
to do this. When you have oiled your mus- 
lin then stretch it up in the shade where 
the rain or dew wont fall on it and leave 
it four to six days or more. Use cords at- 
tached to the rings along the edges and 
stretch it tight and even so it will dry 
smoothly. 

After it has dried a week in the shade 
put it out in the sun for three or four days, 
alternate sides to the sun, and finish drying 
This makes the only absolutely waterproof 
cloth I’ve ever been able to find, and I’ve 
used one single sheet so prepared for eleven 
years! 

This waterproof sheet is to be the out- 
side of your bed. 

Next take your cotton blanket, spread 
your wool fleece (it is in a sheet) on it so 
the three-pound package comes on one end 
and the two-pound package (these pack- 
ages mean the factory package as you get 
it, two pounds in one, three in the other) on 
the other end. This covers your blanket 
with a sheet of wool fleece, thicker by one 
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pound weight, for one-half the length than 
it is on the other half. 

Now, with your shoemakers’ linen thread, 
tie this wool fleece to the blanket just as 
your wife ties a “comfort” when she makes 
one. Any woman can show you how to do 
this. 

The result will be half of a “comfort” 
six feet wide, twelve feet long, blanket on 
one side, sheet wool on the other and all 
tied together with knots four to six inches 
apart in each direction all over the surface. 

Now spread out your dry oiled muslin 
sheet, put this wool-ed blanket flat down 
on it, wool side next to the sheeting, and 
sew it all around the edge, thus fastening 
the edge of the sheet to the edge of the 
blanket and enclosing the wool between the 
two—the result being practically a “com- 
fort” 6x12 feet (a foot of oiled sheeting be- 
ing extra at each end to fold over in pack- 
ing) oiled on one side and blanketed on 
the other with harness rings all along the 
edges. Now tie the two together by sew- 
ing through the whole thing, comfort fash- 
ion, so the oiled muslin wont slip all over 
the wool. Do not tie in so many places as 
you did in tying the wool to the blanket 
but tie it enough to hold the whole thing 
together without making too many rows of 
knots in the oiled sheet. 

Now your bed is done, a single piece, 
6X12 feet, one-half to lie on, the other to 
cover with. It weighs about seven pounds 
and will sleep two people comfortably any- 
where. You can roll it, fold it, pack it or 
jump on it if you like and it will be on the 
job for five years and probably for ten. If 
you can beat it let me know—lI’ve tried to 
for twenty years but can’t. 

EL COMANCHO. 


The Insect-Consuming Propensities of the Quail 


The bob-white is beginning to be appre- 
ciated as probably the most effective insect 
destroyer of the field and garden. Innumer- 
able nests are broken up in haying and har- 
vesting. If incubation has begun, these 
eggs may be saved by wearing them in the 
crown of a hat until they can be slipped 
under a brooding hen. In this way the writer 
has had ruffed grouse eggs carried as much 


as a day in any stage of incubation and all 
have hatched perfectly. The eggs may also 
be hatched in an incubator by giving long 
periods of cooling—one to two hours—in hot 
weather. It would be well in connection 
with this important work if the children 
kept a few cochin bantams and let them 
brood all summer, for quail nests may be 
broken up while cutting the rowen in Sep- 
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tember. The writer has bob-whites hatched 
September 13th and by November ist they 
were scarcely distinguishable from birds 
hatched earlier. 

No birds make more charming pets and 
the quantities of injurious insects which 
they destroy ought to give them the place 
of honor in every garden and field in the 
land. A bob-white hen ate 1,286 rose slugs 
July 2d and laid the first of twenty eggs 
July 4th. Another ate 568 mosquitoes in 
two hours. Another ate 5,000 plant lice in 
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a day. “A tablespoonful of chinch bugs,” 
“over 100 potato beetles” in a crop and 
representing a single meal, are reports from 
government experts. In the warm months 
the quail eats largely insects and during the 
cold months specializes on weed seed. If 
the estimate of insect damage at $800,000, 
000 a year is correct, this one bird might 
save half of this tax, if given a chance to do 
its work in nature. Might not nature-study 
at least try to give this species its chance? 
Massachusetts. Cc. F. HODGE. 


That “Horn-Shedding” Episode Recalled 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your admirable 
magazine you publish from time to time 
some valuable letters, but the communica- 
tion from Mr. M. G. Wright, of Cripple 
Creek, Colorado, in your June number, is 
alone worth a year’s subscription. Mr. 
Wright evidently knows what he is talking 
about—if no one else does. Unfortunately 
it has not been given to many of us to 
have “lived in Colorado since °’72 and to 
have killed antelope every month in the 
year,” and so it is very helpful to have an 
older brother of the craft teach us our A B 
C’s of nature lore. 

It is unfortunate that N. W. Frost, of 
Cody, Wyo., the writer of the article, “Char- 
acteristics of Horn Shedding by Antelopes,” 
could not have had the benefit of Mr. 
Wright’s knowledge. as he would then have 
escaped committing the crime of making 
that gentleman “tired.” Personally I found 
Mr. Frost’s article very interesting, but that, 
of course, was because | have always consid- 


ered him one of the finest hunters in the 
West, and a man unlikely to make inaccur- 
ate statements concerning game animals. 
Now that Mr. Wright has shown him up in 
his true colors, I shall religiously remove 
Frost’s articles from the pages of my Out- 
door Life magazines, feeling that so excel- 
lent a publication should not be disgraced 
by the presence of such gross inaccuracies. 
I cannot, however, help sympathizing with 
Frost, who is generally supposed to have no 
superior in the game country, and in all 
at once purchase a large library of natural 
history books, and read them diligently, 
History books, and read them diligently, 
that he may by persistent study of such 
works admit a little light into the dark re- 
cesses of his ignorance. Meantime the 
scores of sportsmen who are more than sat- 
isfied with Frost will doubtless go on 
thoughtlessly recommending him. 
LINCOLN WILBAR. 
Bournemouth, England. 


The Interesting Subject of Duck Feeding on Preserves 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It seems very 
strange to me that we never see anything 
published in the various sportsmen’s maga- 
zines on wild duck preserves. Surely this 
is a subject that would be of great interest 
to the hundreds of sportsmen who either 
own or belong to duck preserve clubs along 
the Pacific Coast in the states of California, 
Oregon and Washington as well as some of 
the interior states. The opinion of experi- 
enced duck preserve men as to the best 


methods of feeding, decoying and building 
blinds could not fail to be of great value 
to all concerned. 

Some sportsmen’s magazines are devot- 
ing considerable space to farming, fruit and 
chicken raising and other subjects that are 
not particularly interesting to the average 
sportsman. Suppose you invite experienced 
duck preserve men, as well. as other duck 
shooters (not overlooking the old-time mar- 
ket shooter) to give their ideas of the best 








methods through the columns of Outdoor 
Life for keeping ducks on preserves, ex- 
plaining the kinds of food for the different 
species of ducks, building blinds, experience 
in growing wild rice, celery, wapato and 
tules in the western states, number of days 
ducks should be shot on preserves each 
week, and if both night and morning shoot- 
ing is advisable. 

I am a member of a club that has a pre- 
serve of 1,800 acres on the Columbia River, 
this state. The land lies in the forks of 
the Columbia and Cowlitz Rivers and con- 
tains woodland, marshland and grain fields. 
About the center of our preserve is a shal- 
low marsh half a mile long by a quarter-mile 
wide full of grass and tules. We also have 
numerous small woodland ponds and sloughs 
surrounding the marsh. This year we only 
fed the large marsh and had fair shooting, 
mostly mallards and widgeon. All told, we 
fed about seven tons of wheat from August 
to January. We only shot once each week 
—Sunday morning until noon. The ducks 
were well fed, and we had thousands of 
them all through the week, but after we 
shot an hour or two Sunday morning the 
ducks seemed to leave for the river and 
would not come back until next day when 
the shooting was all over. They did not 
seem to want to stay or alight in the many 
other small ponds and sloughs in our 
grounds that had not been fed and where 
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they would not have been disturbed, but 
would leave entirely. 

I am not in favor of shooting on the 
large marsh at all. I believe in reserving 
it for a “rest lake” where the ducks can 
come in and stay without being disturbed. 
I think if we followed out this plan, namely, 
only shoot and feed the many small ponds 
and sloughs, we could keep the ducks on 
our own grounds and have better shooting. 
I am only in favor of shooting once a week, 
and then from after good daylight in the 
morning until noon, believing that if we fol- 
low out this plan we will get all the ducks 
we are entitled to in that time. 

I would like to plant permanent feed like 
wild rice, celery, Wapato, etc., on our grounds 
if they will mature in this climate, but up 
to date have not heard of anyone who has 
made a success of planting the above in 
this section. I tried wild rice and celery in 
Montana at considerable expense, and made 
a failure of it. 

As yet we have only fed wheat, but many 
clubs feed cracked corn, broom corn, pota- 
toes and residue of grapes as left from the 
winery. 

Would be pleased to hear from some of 
our mutual friends along the Columbia River 
in Oregon; Sacramento and Suisun marshes 
of California; as well as from our Mormon 
friends in Utah. W. F. SHBARD. 

Wash. 


More on the Wyoming Elk Question 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Some people con- 
tend that the cause for so many elk dying 
in this valley last winter was the fact that 
very few stopped over winter in the Park 
but came down this way; so I wrote the 
Superintendent, and enclose his reply, which 
you might see fit to use. I also enclose a 
letter from Governor Brooks of Wyoming, 
from which you might like to make an ex- 
tract. 

I think I will try and suggest a plan, 
later, to help the elk out here in the future, 
based on the experience of the old residents 
of this section. I am not in favor of gov- 
ernment control, but believe it the duty of 
the state to care for and preserve this herd 
of elk, and believe that the state will do it, 





as the cost would be insignificant, consider- 
ing. S. N. LEEK. 
Wyo. 


Mr. S. N. Leek, Jackson, Wyo.: 
Sir:—Replying to your letter of March 
29th, I have the honor to inform you that, 
judging from my own observation and from 
reports of scouts and details at stations, 
about the usual number of elk (probably 
nearly 40,000) are wintering in the Park— 
most of them along the north line, where 
the snow does not fall so deep as in the 
interior. Reports indicate them to be in 
fairly good condition and no more deaths 
than usual. H. C. BENTON, Supt. 


Mr. 8S. N. Leek, Jackson, Wyo.: 
Dear Mr. Leek:—I have received the in- 
teresting pictures showing so graphically the 
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condition of the elk in the Jackson Hole 
country during the winter and spring 
months. The tameness of the elk seems al- 
most incredible and it is a pleasure for me 
to show the pictures to skeptical people who 
have contended that elk could not be made 
to eat hay in any satisfactory manner. We 
can ill afford to lose these noble animals— 
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the last of the swiftly-vanishing herds of 
North America—and I wish to thank you 
for the interest you are taking in the sub- 
ject of game protection. I assure you I will 
gladly co-operate with the good people of 
your section in encouraging necessary legis- 
lation to protect the game. 
B. B. BROOKS, Governor. 


Ned Frost’s Encounter with a Grizzly 


Those interesting big game hunters, 
Frost and Richard of Cody, Wyo., write as 
follows under date of June 25th, the letter 
being written by Mr. Frost: “We killed five 
bears the past spring and could have gotten 
more, but were after big ones. We killed 
two grizzlies—of one of which we send a 
photograph, showing her hide on the back 
of a horse. This one came near killing old 
Nig, our best dog. She was an unusually 
large female, and had been standing the 
dogs off for about three hours when | finally 
got up through three feet of snow and blun- 
dered onto her in a jack-pine thicket and 
windfall. Old Nig was only about six feet 
in front of me when she broke out from un- 
der some thick young jack-pines, and be- 


fore I could get my rifle lined on her she 
caught Nig by the thigh and threw him 
clear into the air, getting him again when 
he came down. I got one shot through her 
shoulders when she first caught him, and as 
she reared toward me and grabbed him 
again I got the second shot right in her ear. 
I only had one more cartridge and let her 
have that in the neck before I realized she 
was dead. 

“It was just a case of pure luck that Nig 
ever got away. We lost two good hounds 
on a big grizzly about two weeks ago, and 
after this scrimmage I can now see how 
easy it is for them to get caught in the deep 
snow.” 

(For illustration see page 203.) 


Sportsmen Succeed in Bagging Alaskan Bears 


One of our subscribers, Dr. A. H. Cordier, 
of Kansas City, Mo., arrived home from 
Kodiak Island, Alaska, during the past 
month, where he spent two weeks hunting 
bear, in the company of I. T. Alvord of 
Kent, Wash. They brought home five fine 
specimens one of which they estimated 
would weigh over 1,000 pounds: 

“Big game hunting in Alaska offers ad- 
vantages and sport not to be found in any 
other section of the explored American con- 


tinent,” says Dr. Cordier. “We hunted over 
a territory ranging the island twenty miles 
from the settlement of Kodiak. The coun 
try is rough, but not so difficult to cover as 
many of the mainland game belts.” 

The success of the Cordier party was 
more than remarkable in the opinion of the 
Kodiak natives. Many of their hunting par- 
ties had skirted shore lines with their bi- 
darkas, the usual method of the natives, but 
with no favorable results. 


Elk May be Killed in Wyoming 


On account of some confusion in the new 
Wyoming game law regarding the elk sea 
son (in one passage elk is included with 
sheep and antelope in the closed season 
class), we wrote to State Game Warden D. 
C. Nowlin asking what action would be 
taken, and received the following letter and 
circular: 





Editor Outdoor Life:—In reply to yours 
of the 19th inst. will advise that I have 
mailed you a circular letter in regard to 
the law as to killing elk. There was some 
discussion as to whether the law prohibited 
the hunting until 1912; but my legal ac- 
visers said that that construction was too 
far fetched and that the licenses should be 
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issued, 
Licenses have been issued to all justices of 
the peace and can be obtained in all parts 
of the state. 


and hunting allowed thereunder. 


I am sending herewith a statement which 
I have issued so that the proper impression 
will be created. This statement follows: 


“As the sportsmen of the United States 
have received the impression through the 
press that it will be unlawful to kill elk 
in Wyoming during the next two years, I 
desire at this time to call the attention of 
your readers to the fact that hunting li- 
censes will be issued permitting the killing 


of elk and other large game in certain coun- 
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ties (Fremont, Uinta, Carbon, Park and a 
portion of Big Horn) of the state. The non- 
resident ‘ordinary’ license will permit the 
killing of one elk, one male mountain sheep, 
two deer and bear in addition to the game 
birds of the state. A ‘special’ license will 
be issued to holders of an ‘ordinary’ license 
permitting the killing of one additional ex. 
Each of these licenses cost $50 and are is- 
sued by any justice of the peace, assistant 
game warden, or will be forwarded, upon 
receipt of the above amount, from this of- 
fice. D. C. NOWLIN, 
Wyoming. State Game Warden.” 


A Real Bear Fight—Time Two Hours; Result, a Draw 


Lyman Whited of Rosedale, New Mex., 
reports to his brother in Raton the details 
of a bear fight he has just had in the horse 
pasture of their ranch near Rosedale. His 
letter follows and explains itself: “I was 
riding Baldy when I jumped the bear in 
the horse pasture. I knew that if I did 
not stop him he would get away, so I roped 
him and tried to drag him to the house, 
so I could call for a gun, as there 
were two sheep herders at the house. 
Baldy could not drag the bear, so I gave 
slack to the rope, and the bear took it off 
his foot. The next throw I got him around 
the neck and tried to break it, but could not 
do it. I started to go around him to try 
and drive him towards the house (this was 
in the middle of the pasture) when he 
charged me, and before I could get away 


he grabbed the horse in the flank with his 
paw and opened his mouth to bite him. I 
kicked the bear on the nose and Baldy 
kicked him in the stomach at the same time. 
This knocked him loose, and then we went 
to the end of the rope and around the bear. 
We kept at it till the bear got the rope off 
again and got to a juniper tree and went 
up it. I was so mad I got off the horse 
and hit the bear in the head with a rock— 
but could not kill him. I thought he might 
stay up the tree until I could go to the 
house for a gun, but when I got back he 
was gone and I could not find him again. 

“The fight took about two hours’ time. 
I ‘wooled’ him and jerked him, and don’t 
think he will come this way again. Horse 
not badly hurt; I will ride him again to- 
morrow.” 


Game Notes 


The new Colorado game law repeals the 
old open season on does, and allows bucks 
to be killed (one for each person) from 
October 1 to October 10 inclusive. The 
non-resident big game hunting license is re- 
duced to $10, a more equitable fee consider 
ing that only one deer (and no big game of 
other species) can be taken. The guide and 
taxidermists’ license are fixed at $5 each. 
Colorado has acted wisely in authorizing the 
game commissioner, whenever deep snow or 
poor food shall render the game animals 
hungry and helpless, to purchase such 





food supplies as he may deem necessary. 


The new quail season for Arizona com- 
mences March 1 instead of February 1 as 
formerly, while the new bounty law offers 
the following: For wolves, mountain lions 
and bears, $10; raccoons, 25 cents; lynx and 
skunks, $1; coyotes, $2. The boards of su- 
pervisors of the different counties may at 
their discretion pay for jackrabbits, gophers 
and prairie dogs, § cents each. W. L. Pinney 
of Phoenix, is the secretary of the Board of 
Fish and Game Commissioners 
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T. Logan, Oakland, Calif—I have had a 
dispute with a friend as to where at the pres- 
ent time are to be found the biggest cattle 
raising regions in the United States. Please 
settle this dispute for me and oblige. 


Answer.—There is no possible doubt that 
Texas is the greatest breeding ground in the 
United States for cattle. It is said to have 
9,000,000 head. The greatest range today is 
the Dakotas and Montana. 


“Subscriber,” Milwaukee, Wis.—Will you 
be kind enough to tell me through Outdoor 
Life the characteristics of the muskallonge 
and the pickerel? (Not being an authority 
on these fishes, we referred the above to Mr. 
W. J. Jamison of Chicago, who replied as 
below.—Editor.) : 


Answer.—From my own knowledge I 
would say that a muskallonge has no spots, 
but is either plain or else has stripes. The 
striped muskallonge are known as “tiger 
muskies.” The pickerel always is spotted, 
and also has scales on his gill-plates, while 
the “muskie” has none. A “muskie” is sel- 
dom seen as far south as Chicago but are 
plentiful in the northern part of the United 
States and in Canada. Pickerel are to be 
found well south; just how far I don’t know; 
but probably all the way down to the Gulf. 
In England and Europe the pickerel is plen- 
tiful and is known as the “jack pike” or 
just plain “jack” or “pike.” No “muskies” 
are to be found in Europe or England as 
far as I have been able to learn. The pick- 
erel is only ordinary as a fighter when 
hooked, and gives up quick, while the “mus- 
kie” is a very devil, quick as lightning, tire- 


less, and fights to the death. I have seen a 





%-pound “muskie” leap nearly four feet in 
the air six times in succession, when hooked, 
so you can imagine a 40-pounder! I forgot 
to say that while the general shape of the 
two is nearly identical, the “muskie” is heav- 
ier built, and that his under lip protrudes in 
an ugly manner. He is very vicious. 


R. R. Stroup, South Fork, Colo.—Many 
pigeons (bandtails) here. Very destructive 
to the young oats and peas. Cannot find 
them listed among the game birds. Are 
they protected all the year, or not at all? 


Answer.—The Colorado game law reads 
that no person shall at any time of the 
year, or in any manner, pursue, take, wound 
or kill any turkey, prairie chicken, sage 
chicken, grouse, quail, pheasant, partridge, 
ptarmigan, duck, goose, brant, swan, crane, 
waterfowl, pigeon, dove, snipe or curlew, 
except as permitted by the act. As no pro- 
vision is made under which pigeons may be 
killed, of course they come in the protected 
class. 


R. Macdonald, Payette, Wis.—I would 
like to learn through your magazine what is 
a required outfit by a foot-traveler through 
the Yellowstone Park; also official require- 
ments, if any. 


Answer.—“E] Comancho,” in this issue, 
gives details of an outfit that may serve 
the purpose, or at least some items of which 
could be used to advantage on such a trip. 
A fine back pack-strap—invented by L. L. 
Bales, the Alaska guide—can be had from C. 
C. Filson, the Alaska Outfitter, 1011 First 
Ave., Seattle. The principal official regula- 
tions require you to put out all campfires 
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started and to unseal no firearms while in 
the Park, all arms being sealed by officers 
upon entering, and being examined at each 
of the stations while en route through the 
Park. 


J. E. Beck, Honolulu, T. H.—Will you 
kindly give me directions for skinning out 
a deer head and preparing it for mounting? 


Answer.—lIn the first place it is always 
advisable to leave a great deal of the neck 
on, even down to the shoulders, and at the 
top almost to the withers, as, although the 
taxidermist may not need it all, it is there 
for him to use if desired. The neck should 
never be cut in the front but should be slit 
up the back to a point midway between the 
two antlers. From here run a slit to each 
antler, and then skin on down the head, 
being careful when you come to the eyes to 
leave in the finer cuticle surrounding the 
eye. Of course, when you come down to the 
nose, the bulk of that can be left whole, be- 
ing careful to cut out far enough above the 
nostrils so that the opening will not show 
when the animal is mounted. You will no- 
tice beneath each eye a tear duct or pocket; 
this, of course, you should be careful to cut 
out entirely. As little of the flesh should be 
left adhering to the skin as possible, as in 
hot weather if not properly salted it is apt 
to spoil the hide. When skinned out, salt 
the innermost side and every corner, thor- 
oughly rubbing the salt in as hard as possi- 
ble. Two pounds will not be too much to 
use on a good sized deer skin (the head and 
neck). The skin should be rolled up after 
salting for 48 hours; then unrolled and part- 
ly dried, adding some .more salt; then rolled 
in the position in which you wish to keep 
it for shipping or packing. You should keep 
it free from water. If rolled up, the salt 
becomes a brine which saturates the skin, 
thereby partly curing it before it reaches the 
taxidermist. It is not necessary to use any- 
thing on the skin but salt. 


J. B. Anderson, Manhattan, Kans.—Will 
you be so kind as to indicate a country out- 
side of Alaska which, in your judgment, 
would for the present season furnish the 
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best moose section? What can you tell me 
of the Kootenai country and who are the 
best guides in this country? 


Answer.—Probably the best moose sec- 
tion outside of Alaska is in New Brunswick. 
Charles L. Barker of Riley Brook, N. B., is 
undoubtedly the best guide in that section. 
We have never hunted in the Kootenai coun- 
try, but you would probably be able to get 
some information regarding this section if 
you write to Jos. Russell, game warden, Lil- 
looet, B. C. 


J. B. Logan, Spokane, Wash.—I would 
like to ask you for a little information re- 
garding the chances for game in British 
Columbia in the district east of Rivers’ In- 
let, along the Sheemahaut, Machmell and 
Neechantz rivers. Is this a good bear coun- 
try, and would the month of November be 
too late to go in here for bear? Business 
will require me to go into this country and 
as I lived in Montana for a number of years 
and have done much hunting I would like to 
combine this as a business and hunting trip. 


Answer.—Not being familiar with the sec- 
tion referred to by Mr. Logan we referred 
his letter to A. Bryan Williams, the Provin- 
cial Game Warden of British Columbia at 
Vancouver, and received the following: 
“I do not know the particular rivers that 
Mr. Logan mentions, though I may know 
them under different names; but anywhere 
in the vicinity of Rivers’ Inlet is a first 
class bear country. If you would let me 
know which way Mr. Logan proposes to go 
in there I should be able to advise him bet- 
ter. I am enclosing herewith a chart of 
the game laws. Kindly inform him that he 
has to take out a $25 license to hunt bear 
here. November would. be a very good 
month, though of course it depends a good 
deal on the season; but if he came early in 
that month it would not be _ too late.” 
For further information we might state that 
the non-resident licenses for British Colum- 
bia are as follows: General (for season) 
$100; for deer, goat and bear (one month) 
$25; for bear, in spring, $25; for game birds, 
one week, $5. 


























Editor Outdoor Life:—First, about your 
fire: A campfire, a good one, is a joy for- 
ever; but a bad one is dangerous. The av- 
erage camper makes the first mistake when 
he builds a big fire, because a big fire cre- 
ates a big draft that makes your back 
mighty cold, while the fire scorches your 
face. Also a big fire makes lots of ashes, 
and these cover half-burned embers that 
will smoulder for days—to be fanned into 
a blaze by the first passing wind, that scat- 
ters the fire into the grass or dry leaves 
and starts a wild forest fire or grass fire 
that may burn acres of hay or valuable tim- 
ber before it is checked or goes out for lack 
of fuel. You can’t cook over a big fire and 
it means that you must hustle lots of wood 
to keep it going. From any point of view 
the big fire is not desirable except when the 
weather is very cold, and even then a blank- 
et wrapped around you and belted down, is 
warmer. So don’t build a fire bigger than 
your hat—don’t build it till you want to use 
it; then put it out by spreading it and throw- 
ing water or dirt over it when you ar 
through using it. 

Never, under any circumstances, go away 
and leave your fire burning or even smoul- 
dering, for it may break out and burn your 
whole outfit, together with your horses and 
yourself. Just use ordinary common sense; 
build a small fire, use it and then be sure 
it is put out entirely. Don’t build a fire 
against a standing tree any time or place. 
Don’t build a fire against a log anywhere 
nor on thick moss or dry peat-like vegetabl« 
soil. Hunt a place in the open where the 
wind can blow across your fire and build 
it on a rock base either natural or made by 
heaping small boulders together in a flat 
pile. Don’t use any flint rock in this pile, 
for flint bursts almost like a shell when it 
gets hot. 
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What Not to Do When Camping 























If you remember these things about your 
campfire you will be safe in the woods; if 
you can’t remember them you should take 
along a guardian. 

Don’t camp in a wet place. Don’t use 
wet boughs for bed-building. Don’t leave 
things lying around outside of your tent, for 
you will lose or forget half of your outfit. 
Don’t carry a loaded gun into camp any 
time or place. Don’t carry any gun into the 
wilderness when the birds and animals are 
breeding; then you’ll not be tempted to kill 
them out of natural season when they are 
not fit to eat anyhow, and it will keep you 
out of trouble with game laws, too. Don’t 
take anything in your camping outfit unless 
it serves some definite use, and then get the 
lightest, most compact and most useful 
thing of its kind you can get. Don’t go 
camping without a warm, dry bed, for a 
skimped bed means discomfort and possibly 
sickness. Don’t go camping without at least 
one extra suit of underclothing and plenty 
of extra socks, for you may get wet to the 
skin, and then a dry change means comfort 
and good health. Don’t shoot around camp 
any time, and above all don’t shoot into the 
brush where you can’t see what is in line 
with your shot, and never under any cir- 
cumstances shoot at anything that you do 
not clearly know the character of. More 
people are shot by the fool who shoots at 
“something moving” that he doesn’t know 
exactly what it is but thinks it’s a bear or 
deer, than by any other one cause in the 
list of accidental shootings. There is no ex- 
cuse for an accidental shooting anywhere or 
any time if the man with the gun remem- 
bers that a gun is a tool to kill with and 
has sense enough to use it for that purpose 
alone, always expecting it to go off any 
time, and with this idea in view, always 
keeping the muzzle so pointed that it can‘t 
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hurt anything or anybody if it does go off. 
It soon gets to be habit to keep the muzzle 
watch it; then you’ll not have any shooting 
accidents. Don’t go out in the woods with 
a man who is gun-careless, for he’s the fool 
who “accidentally” shoots his comrade and 
then mourns about it afteritis toolate. Cut 
him out! Just use the brains that were 
given you when you came into this world 
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clear of everything and everybody if you 
and don’t do anything till you are sure you 
are right; then you can camp, as I have, 
up and down this good, broad land and ev- 
ery day will look good to you with nothing 
to mar it. Even rainy days look good then, 
for lots of things happen on rainy days that 
don’t at other times. EL COMANCHO. 


Fishing Near the Washington-Idaho Border Line 


For the purpose of enlightening a reader 
and the person who can appreciate the 
pleasure derived from a real good and in- 
expensive two days’ sport, I will outline my 
latest trip: 

Leaving Spokane at 3:45 p. m. Saturday 
with provisions to suffice for the two days, 
and equipped with blankets and tents, we 
took passage to Hope, Idaho, a beautiful 
town located on the hill slope and shore 
of the Pend d’Oreille Lake. The lake is like 
many others in the vicinity of Spokane— 
famous for its abundance of fish and gran- 
deur in surroundings of mountains and for- 
ests, where live the bear, deer and plenty 
of smaller game. 

Arriving in Hope at 6 p. m., we took 
passage by steamboat to a point up the 
lake about ten miles south of Hope, where 
we made camp, there always being plenty 
of good shore for camping and plenty of 
driftwood thrown up on the shore by the 
high water. This being well dried, makes 
camp life pleasant and easy and amid the ex- 
hilarating effects of our surroundings we 
proceeded after a night’s sleep to a catch for 
breakfast which we had no difficulty in land- 


ing,as by 6:30 we had prepared for the fry- 
ing pan one 12%-pound and one 3-pound Dol- 
ly Varden trout—an abundance, to be sure, 
for seven hungry fishermen.’ Our catch con- 
tinued that and the following day with fine 
results. In all there were eighteen fish, 
weighing 180 pounds, taken from the wa- 
ters of the lake, supplied by the ever-cool 
mountain stream with water ranging in 
depth from one to one thousand feet, un- 
like the polluted ponds, lakes and rivers of 
some sections of the country, where the 
water is warm and stagnant and where at 
seasons of the year the shores are strewn 
with the dead of the waters. 

A beautiful sunset and a landscape equal- 
ly as much appreciated as good fishing to a 
real fisherman who is as a rule a true lover 
of Nature. There and then laying plans for 
future fishing and being desirous to give 
to fishermen and the public in general in- 
formation regarding the possibilities of fish- 
ing with a catch around Spokane that they 
may share in this life-reviving and whole- 
some sport, we flash this light. 

Washington. S. D. HASTINGS. 


The Tarpon Club 


The Arkansas Pass Tarpon Club of Tar- 
pon, Texas, founded in 1907, is still in ex- 
istence and very prosperous. It held its 
annual meeting at Tarpon, Texas, on June 
7, 1909, and the following officers were 
elected: President, A. W. Hooper; first 
vice president, L. G. Murphy; second vice 
president, H. Wilcox; third vice president, 
W. B. Jones; secretary and treasurer, J. E. 
Cotter; corresponding secretary, J. E. 
Pflueger; directors, Messrs. Hooper, Mur- 
phy, Wilcox, Jones, Cotter, Pflueger, Leach 
and Streeter. 





The interest shown by the anglers in 
this and other countries in the Aransas 
Pass Tarpon Club is manifested by the ef- 
fort made to secure the prizes awarded by 
the club under the light tackle rules. Up 
to June 9th, 280 tarpon have been taken, of 
which number 121 have been landed on 
light tackle, and the number of rods taking 
these fish was twenty. The present season 
at Aransas Pass for tarpon excels all other 
seasons, and the accommodations are excel- 
lent and prices reasonable. 

It might be of interest to the angler gen- 
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erally to know how to get to Aransas Pass 
and how to make arrangements before go- 
ing, and for their benefit we will say that 
if they will address Mr. J. E. Cotter, secre- 
tary of Aransas Pass Tarpon Club, Tarpon, 
Texas, he will give them all information 
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necessary and provide for them every ar- 
rangement which will insure a successful 
fishing trip. The tarpon are so plentiful 
that it will be practically impossible for 
anyone, no matter how inexperienced, to 
fail landing this most gamey fish. 


A Handy Basket 


Editor Outdoor Life:—If your basket is 
leather bound, good for you! Now take the 
50-cent size aluminum leader box and with 
two copper rivets attach it to the inside of 








the lid. I prefer the large box—tfirst, be- 
cause it will hold more, and again you can 
close its lid without injury to.your leaders. 

For the spinners and a few pet flies, get 
an oblong tin paint box, for 15 cents, and 


have the tinsmith solder tin strips bent 
double so that the smooth edge will be up— 
4 or § squares for the spoons, and one long 
one for the flies—and attach box in the 
same way. 

A coat of dark oak Jap-a-Lac on the cans 
gives a light straw color and wears well. 
To keep the lids from springing open, I 
got an old clock spring about %-inch wide 
and cut 3 inches long. Make a hole—say 
¥%-inch from one end, and bend a slight tip 
up on the other; and rivet it on as per 
sketch, using two %-inch copper washers 
one on each side of your basket lid. 

With this outfit you save room in your 
coat pockets, and everything is in its place, 
where it cannot be lost. F. H. SMITH. 

California. 


Down Along the Santa Fe 


Oh! My memory is stampedin’ 
In a fierce, tumultuous way, 
En my thoughts are wildly throngin’ 
Down along the Santa Fé, 
Where the trail is slowly fadin’ 
En the sagebrush en the grass 
Is a growin’ in the roadway 
Where our hosses used to pass. 


But the mesquite coals is glowin’ 
Jest like rubies, as they lay 
"Mid my fondest recollections 
Down along the Santa Fé, 
En the campfire’s ruddy glory 
O’er my vishuns still is shed, 
Though the faces it reflected 
Is a layin’ with the dead. 


En the friends of recollection— 
Comrades of the early day— 
Is a sleepin’ ‘neath the cactus 
Down along the Santa F%, 
But the hardships en denials 
Which their sturdy souls defied, 
Is a sleepin’ long aside ’em 
On the slope of the divide. 


En the coyote quits his yellin’ 
En the rattler sneaks away, 

As the train comes thunderin’ onward 
Down along the Santa Fé. 

Oh! My old heart is rejoicin’ 
En my longin’ is at rest, 

Fer to know we won the battle 
O’er the hardships of the West. 


—C. C. McINTYRB. 
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American Big Game Rifle Actions 


By Lieutenant Townsend Whelen. 


The rifle has been called our national 
arm. It is certain that it first came into 
prominence in this country; that it here 
reached its highest development as an arm, 
and that we, as a nation, have always ex- 
celled our neighbors in skill with the 
grooved barrel. Americans have always 
preferred their own make of rifles to those 
of foreign make. In fact, arms made abroad 
have had, practically speaking, no sale at 
allin this country. Our own riflemen using 
American arms have always maintained 
their superiority in both war and sport. 
At the start our riflemen of the colonial and 
revolutionary period used the long, heavy 
flint-lock rifles made for the most part by 
gunsmiths throughout the states of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York and Penn- 
sylvania. Early in the last century the per- 
cussion cap lock superseded the flint lock, 
and reached its highest development in the 
rifles made by Billinghurst of New York and 
Samuel and Jacob Hawken of St. Louis. The 
rifles of the Hawken brothers were almost 
universally preferred by our western fron- 
tiersmen in the days of Jim Bridger and Kit 
Carson, until the breechloader fairly drove 
them to the wall. Then came the old reli- 
able Sharps rifle, first with the outside 
hammer and later with the hammerless Bor- 
chardt action. This rifle in .50-90 calibre 
was the favorite of the old buffalo hunters 
and a little later in .44 and .45 caliber won 
us many long-range matches with the Eng- 
lishmen. The old Sharp’s has never been ex- 
celled in accuracy. Almost contemporane- 
ous with the Sharps were the good old Bal- 
lard and Remington single-shot rifles, also 
holding their own in the hunting field and 
target range. Then came the advent of the 


repeating rifle, which, in the Model 1866, 





1873 and Centennial Winchesters, soon 
drove the single-shot to the wall—in the 
hunting field, at least. This brings us up 
to the present time, when we find just about 
999 out of 1,000 riflemen using American- 
made arms, especially the Winchester mod- 
els 1886, 1892, 1894 and 1895; the Savage, 
Marlin and Stevens, and the more recent 
Winchester and Remington automatics. Our 
rifles have always displayed their reliability 
and accuracy, and there has never been any 
need to go to the foreign markets to ob- 
tain these desirable features. 

It is perhaps true that our machine-made 
weapons are rather roughly finished and in 
some instances too much allowance on the 
side of safety has been made in fitting the 
ammunition to the barrel. But when a rifle- 
man has attained so much skill that he be- 
gins to notice these faults he has almost al- 
ways attained also the skill which enables 
him to hand-finish his own arm and to fit 
his barrel with correctly-sized reloaded am- 
munition. In accuracy the boring of our 
barrels have been second to none as evinced 
by the scores and groups made with all our 
rifles in the hands of intelligent experts us- 
ing properly fitted ammunition. In relia- 
bility we have the evidence of every make 
of arm being used for a lifetime without a 
weakness or fault of any kind developing. 
Jams and accidents have occurred thousands 
of times, it is true, but invariably we have 
been able to trace them to carelessness or 
to poor ammunition. The evidence of this 
all is so clear before us that we are able 
to state that our American rifles are unex- 
celled for the purpose and ammunition for 
which designed. 

All this is retrospective; 
come down to the present. 


let us now 
I am going to 
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make a few statements and endeavor to 
prove them. Our manufacturers make a 
mistake in adapting the more modern am- 
munition of high concentration to our ex- 
isting actions instead of designing a new 
action for them. By ammunition of high 
concentration I refer to such cartridges as 
the U, S. Government .30 caliber model 1903 
and 1906, and the .35 and .405 caliber Win- 
chesters, giving breech pressures of consid- 
erably over 40,000 pounds to the square 
inch. The Winchester model 1895 action, 
for example, is distinctly unsuited for such 
cartridges. This action, remember, was de- 
signed for the .30-40, the .303 British, the 
.88-72 and .40-72 cartridges, which brings us 
back to my previous statement—that “Amer- 
ican rifles are unexcelled for the purpose 
and ammunition for which designed.” The 
model 1895 action was designed for use by 
Americans on American game and for the 
cartridges which I have mentioned. It was 
not intended for an African or Indian rifle, 
nor for elephant shooting. 

Let us see why this action is unsuited to 
cartridges of high concentration: Tests by 
ordnance boards of this and other countries 
have demonstrated time without number 
that the bolt action is the only one which 
will successfully stand the terrific blows of 
thousands of rounds of such cartridges with- 
out going to pieces. The other actions be- 
come shaky. Such cartridges must have 
the support of at least two strong lugs at 
the bolt-head to stand such a strain. Even 
the Krag action, having only one lug, and 
the Lee-Metford action, having its lugs at 
the rear end of the bolt have been found to 
be unsuited to ammunition giving breech 
pressures of over 40,000 pounds. The model 
1895 action has no lug at all, but only a 
locking bolt at the extreme rear end of the 
bolt, and this locking bolt is inferior in 
strength even to the one lug at the head 
of the Krag bolt. The model 1895 locking 
bolt is, however, efficient for the purpose 
for which designed; i.e., it has proved 
strong enough for cartridges up to the .30-40 
with its 38,000 pounds breech pressure. Now 
I am going to give you a little of my own 
experience with cartridges of high concen- 
tration, to further prove my statement that 
the model 1895 action is unsuited to such 
cartridges. All high power rifles have the 





fault of depositing in the barrel either a 
plating of, or lumps of, the bullet jacket. 
This is known as metal fouling. In such 
rifles as the .30-30, .82 Special, .30-40, .33 
Winchester and .35 Remington this fouling 
does not amount to much. It can easily be 
removed with a little stronger ammonia or 
Winchester Crystal Cleaner on a rag, or a 
brass brush will take it out pretty well. It 
is in rifles of high concentration that metal 
fouling becomes really serious. In these ri- 
fles the only way to remove it is by a spe- 
cial chemical process which dissolves it 
without injuring the barrel. (See the re- 
vised edition of my book “Suggestions to 
Military Riflemen” for details and instruc- 
tions.) This process cannot by its nature 
be used on a wilderness hunt, although to 
the careful rifleman who will give it suffi- 
cient study it is easy enough to apply on 
the rifle range. I should hardly consider 
these rifles as satisfactory rifles for con- 
tinued wilderness hunting for this reason, 
although they may do fairly well on one hunt 
where, say, twenty shots are fired. In these 
rifles the metal fouling appears first as 
lumps of bright metal on the lands. These 
lumps gradually enlarge and extend down 
into the grooves. It occurs more in the 
muzzle half of the barrel than near the 
breech. Military experts shooting the New 
Springfield rifle have found that it is nec- 
essary to remove it at least every fifty 
rounds by the special process; otherwise it 
interferes with the accuracy of the arm. 


Now, from the standpoint that we are 
considering it, metal fouling when allowed 
to accumulate not only destroys accuracy 
but runs the breech pressures up to a dan- 
gerous height by obstructing the bore. From 
this cause, and this alone, in one season’s 
shooting I saw four rifles burst or split at 
the muzzle, a number with a decided ring 
or bulge near the muzzle, five or six with 
the lands carried away for five or six 
inches, and four rifles in which the strong- 
est bolt action made had been completely 
demolished. In the latter cases the barrel 
was uninjured but had been blown com- 
pletely out of the receiver. Every bit of the 
receiver above the magazine was blown 
away; the magazine and stock were split 
in two; the bolt was blown back, but by the 
increased resistance of the extra metal on 
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the left side of the receiver, had in each 
case glanced to the right so as to miss 
the shooter’s head. The firers were all in- 
jured slightly by small pieces of steel. Now 
had the model 1895 action been used, the 
breech pressures, which caused each one of 
these accidents of split muzzle, barrel 
bulges, lands carried away or demolished 
actions, would have demolished the action 
and blown the breech bolt straight back in 
the shooter’s face. Therefore I make an- 
other statement. The bolt action is the 
only one suitable for rifles of high concen- 
tration, and every rifle of high concentra- 
tion sold should be accompanied by a de- 
tailed statement of the danger from metal- 
lic fouling and complete instructions on how 
to remove it. Such rifles as the .30-40, the 
.833 Winchester and the .35 Remington have 
proved to have sufficient killing power for 
any American game, and, personally, I do 
not care to use anything heavier, as in do- 
ing so one runs up against the problem of 
metal fouling. A critic might say that there 
is nothing to prevent one carrying the am- 
monia used in the special process into the 
field, but it is a fact that the jarring of 
transportation, a pack train, for instance, 
generates so much gas in the stronger am- 
monia (one of the constituents) as to cause 
either the cork to be blown out or the bot- 
tle to burst. 


Personally I prefer the bolt action and 
am using at present a Krag .30-40 carbine 
slightly remodeled and equipped with Ly- 
man sights and a sling strap. A bolt action, 
apart from its increased strength, has two 
important advantages over any lever action 
yet made. First, the ability to dismount it 
by the hands alone in three or four seconds 
and to clean and oil every part. No piece 
of machinery will keep in efficient running 
order unless it can be kept absolutely clean 
and oiled, and a rifle action which is con- 
stantly accumulating dust and dirt from the 
trail, often getting wet through from rain 
or snow, and extremely liable to rust, needs 
thorough cleaning oftener than any piece of 
machinery I know of. Second, a bolt action 
is very much less liable to jam than any 
other action and moreover any jam may be 
rectified in less than three seconds. Some 
jams with lever action arms may take an 
hour with screw-driver, pins and a vise, to 
rectify, 
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On the other hand, a bolt action is more 
liable to freeze up by rain or melting snow 
getting around the bolt and then freezing. 
This may occur to a lever action rifle but 
in practice does not do so as often. This can 
be obviated by guarding carefully against it 
and using thick gun-grease on the rifle in 
wet weather. It only occurs when wet wea- 
ther is succeeded by cold. For me the first 
two advantages more than offset the disad- 
vantage. 

In the hands of a novice a lever action 
can be worked faster than a bolt action. 
There is no doubt about this. The working 
of a bolt action by an expert, however, is 
another matter. It becomes with him really 
a sleight-of-hand performance. Any expert 
with a bolt action can work the action much 
faster than he can recover from the recoil 
of a big game cartridge and aim a second 
shot. Remember we are dealing with big 
game rifles which have considerable recoil. 
An expert never thinks of taking his rifle 
from the shoulder in working the bolt. 
Among military rifle shots this taking the 
rifle from the shoulder in rapid fire is con- 
sidered very bad form, as it wastes lots of 
precious time. 


I own and use almost all the lever ac- 
tion rifles and consider them excellent arms. 
I admit I am a lover of firearms and have 
improved the finish on them all to suit my 
ideas, and gone over and polished up the 
working parts of all. The good material is 
there to do as you wish with. I have traded 
and bought and sold these rifles until those 
which I retain are splendid examples of fin- 
ish, ease in manipulation and accuracy. For 
the man who takes a short hunt of a month 
or so each year, the lever action will prove 
satisfactory in every way except for rifles 
of high concentration, as I have said. But 
if one wants a rifle to use month after 
month, summer and winter, firing thousands 
of rounds, hundreds of miles from a machine 
shop, and particularly if he favors cartridges 
of high concentration, he had better adopt 
the bolt action. 

Although not properly coming within the 
scope of this article I am tempted to say 
a word on the balance of the rifle. A rifle 
should balance well; otherwise it is difficult 
to hold, aim and carry, and exhibits bad 
workmanship on the part of the maker. A 
rifle may be well-balanced for one man and 
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not for another, depending on one’s height, 
weight, length of arms, slope of shoulders 
and manner of holding. A rifle which the 
manufacturers furnish with rifle or shotgun 
stock, metal or rubber butt-plate, pistol or 
straight grip and any length or weight of 
barrel, cannot be expected to balance well 
in every combination. Balance is so depen- 
dent upon length and weight of barrel that 
the two should be considered together. A 
barrel must be heavy enough for safety, and 
should be also heavy enough to prevent its 
being so sensitive to flip as to be inaccurate 
with slight variations of ammunition. A bar- 
rel may be so long and thin that it will be 
inaccurate with anything but weighed pow- 
der charges and selected, weighed and cali- 
brated bullets. Considering the ease of han- 
dling in the field, the barrel should be as 
long as possible in order to get the greatest 
velocity from the ammunition and the great- 
est distance between front and rear sights. 
A 20-inch barrel I consider entirely too 
short, this length being unnecessary for bal- 
ance, giving low velocity and a very short 
‘sighting radius. The happy medium lies 
somewhere between 24 and 28 inches. This 
should be, and usually is, worked out by 
the manufacturer in the standard arm, but 
when one departs from the standard he usu- 
ally sacrifices the balance. The tubular 
magazine rifles seem to be muzzle-heavy 
and need a pistol grip shotgun stock to 
make them balance well, or else a half-mag- 
azine. The Winchester Mode] 1895 balances 
fairly well with 28-inch 30-caliber barrel and 
shotgun butt but no other combination in 
this rifle seems to suit me. The 1907 Win- 
chester self-loading rifle is very breech- 
heavy and would be improved by a longer 
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barrel. The Savage rifle should have a 
short barrel, as the length of the action is 
such that a long barrel makes this arm un- 
wieldy. The .33 caliber Winchester model 
1886 with 24-inch barrel, half-magazine and 
pistol grip, shotgun stock, is an excellently 
balanced rifle and has many other features 
to commend it. The Krag carbine is a lit- 
tle breech-heavy and the rifle a little muz- 
zle-heavy, and in remodeling them this must 
be taken into consideration in designing the 
new stock. Generally speaking in any rifle 
the barrel should be properly proportioned 
first, next the stock made to fit the person 
for whom designed, and lastly the stock so 
weighted as to give a correct balance. For 
some men a rifle may balance correctly four 
inches in front of the trigger, and others 
may want the balance as far out as a foot. 
I like my own rifles to balance from six to 
eight inches ahead of the trigger, depending 
upon the length of barrel. 

The action, fit, size and balance of a ri- 
fle are very important matters to a rifle 
man. Some men are greatly handicapped by 
the arm they are using. Others can shoot 
with any old thing. No rifle can be de- 
signed to suit everyone. In fact one par- 
ticular model will be correct for only 
a very few. The English realize this far 
more than we do and their gunsmiths are 
expert in fitting rifles to their customers. 
But this cannot be done by mail. More- 
over, a man never knows what he wants, or 
what fits or balances correctly, until he has 
become a fairly good shot. I have never yet 
seen an expert shot who was perfectly sat- 
isfied with a standard arm just as pur- 
chased. Either the trigger pull, sights, 
stock, action, barrel or ammunition have to 
be altered. 


The Spin of a Bullet 
By Chauncey Thomas. 


To prevent a projectile from going end 
over end like a stick of wood it must spin 
like a top in its flight from the muzzle of 
the gun to the target. Even round (spher- 
ical) balls fly more true if spun, although 
gust why they should do so might at first 
seem a hard question to answer. 

The reason is, in case of round balls, 
that the ball will rotate in some direction, 





and by spinning it always on an axis more 
or less parallel with the bore of the barrel 
we have a constant condition to deal with, 
hence can get more regular results. To il- 
lustrate: Say we fire three round balls 
from a smooth bore, one after the other. 
Ball No. 1 rotates on an axis at an angle 
of 90 degrees with the bore of the barrel, 
with the front part of the ball going down. 

















This will cause ball No. 1 to climb up on 
the air banked ahead of it. Now ball No. 2 
rotates on the same axis but with the front 
of the ball going up, hence it tends to crawl 
down on the air banked up ahead, and thus 
under-shoots ball No. 1. Ball No. 3 rotates 
as does an ordinary round rifle ball, hence 
strikes in between No. 1 and No. 2. This 
is the most simple condition. In actual re- 
sults the smooth bore round ball is inclined 
to “curve” much like a base ball, and for 
the same reasons. But as round balls are 
not used today and perhaps will not be in 
the future, so far as we can now see, the 
rest of this article will have to do only with 
the projectile, the bullet that is larger in 
one direction than in another, and must ro- 
tate on its largest axis to keep it end to in 
the air. 

Primarily our object is to keep the bul- 
let (as we will call the projectile hereafter) 
end to in its flight. There are at least two 
ways to do this, spin it like a top, as we do 
today, or retard the rear end, as in the case 
of the feathered arrow. 

Often we compare these two, as is seen 
in the case of bullets with hollow bases. 
These hollow bases also serve another pur- 
pose, causing the bullet to expand and fit 
the barrel snugly, but this is quite apart 
from the effects of the hollow base when 
the bullet is free from the barrel and flying 
through the air. 

To depend on the retarded end, so to 
speak, to keep the bullet end to, does not 
yield satisfactory results, because the rear 
end of the bullet is constantly trying to get 
ahead of the front end, and when it gets out 
of line, so to speak, the air on the side of 
the bullet blows or pushes it back into line 
—and a bit farther. In this lies the trou- 
ble. The rear end now tries the other side 
and is again pushed back into line—and out 
the other side again. 

The result of this is a wobbling or vi- 
brating motion of the bullet as a whole, with 
the air pressure first on one side, then on 
the other; and this causes the bullet as a 
whole to take a snake-like path through the 
air, much like the path of a ship through 
the water when its rudder is jammed from 
one side to another. But the case of the 
bullet is more complicated than that of the 
ship, because these curves affect the bul- 
let first here, then there, all around the cir- 
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cle of its base, ‘and not on two opposite 
sides only, as in the case of a ship afloat 
on the surface of the sea. 

Before we take up the matter of the spin- 
ning of the bullet to keep it end on, let us 
see why a bullet—or any other object in 
the air except a sphere—goes tumbling end 
over end. The reason is this: That the bul- 
let, if of the same mass (that is, of the 
same material and density) throughout con- 
tains equal amounts of energy in all its 
parts. But the front end finds itself re- 
sisted by the air, hence loses its energy 
pushing it aside. It is easier for the rear 
end, then, to use its surplus energy passing 
around and ahead of the front end than 
to push the front end straight ahead, so the 
rear end tries to (and does) get ahead of 
the front end. Then it becomes the front 
end and loses its energy to some extent 
because of the air pressure in front, and 
in time is passed by the other end. Hence 
one end, then another, gets ahead. It is 
much like two bicycle riders going against 
the wind; one takes the lead, then the 
other, the strongest for the time being al- 
ways being ahead, and when both are of 
equal strength for the moment they go side 
by side. Now consider, in a general way, 
these two bicycle riders the two ends of a 
bullet and you will readily see why a bullet 
or a club goes end over end through the 
air unless we prevent it from doing so, 
either by retarding the rear end or by spin- 
ning the bullet as a whole. 

In case of a bullet shaped so as to pierce 
the air, that is, more or less pointed, the 
rear end contains more mass (i.e., metal) 
than the front end, and hence the bullet is 
still more liable to turn over in the air than 
if it were a cylinder with each end flat. 

Now we come to the spinning of the 
bullet to keep it end on. Just why a spin- 
ning (i. e., a revolving) object should al- 
ways spin on forever in the direction 
started, and not only resist all attempts to 
change that direction of spin but in some 
cases even return to it if caused to spin on 
another axis—just why this is so no man 
knows. It is as true as the law of gravita- 
tion—that is all we know. Why a “dead” 
top falls to the ground and why a spinning 
top does not fall no man may tell. Some 
day we may, but not now. 

So the top (or bullet) once set to spin- 
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ning on the axis of the bore of the barrel 
will keep spinning on that axis, even though 
the air pressure in front tries to make it 
spin otherwise. 

But if we spin our bullet too fast then 
it will “keyhole” and do all kinds of tricks. 
Such was Mr. Haines’ experience recently, 
as I tried to explain in the December num- 
ber of Outdoor Life under the pen name of 
“Grizzly.” He found that a .30-40 full charge 
shot lower at short range than a very light 
target load. A glance at the back pages of 
Outdoor Life at the diagram will show why 
this happened. It is rather hard to explain 
in words, but very easy to illustrate to the 
eye. In a word if a bullet is spun too fast 
the air cannot keep its axis always gradu- 
ally bending to correspond with the curve 
the bullet makes in the air from the gun 
to the target. The bullet must spin fast 
enough to stay end on but not so fast but 
that its axis will bend to fit this other 
curve. 

This is why rifles of various calibers 
and intended for various loads must be 
rifled differently. Also why +a small bore, 
like the .30 calibers, must have a quicker 
twist than a .50 caliber, because (looking 
at the bore of each bullet) the bore of the 
.20 is a smaller wheel] than the bore of the 
.50, hence must revolve faster to get the 
same effect, much as if each were a fly 
wheel. We all know that a three-foot fly 
wheel must revolve faster than a five-foot 
fly wheel; that is, the small wheel must 
go around five times to the big wheel’s 
three times to keep the rims of each going 
the same rate, and it is the rate of speed 
of the rim, not the number of revolutions 
per second that determines how fast the 
wheel, or top, or bullet, spins. Hence a 
.30 caliber must have a quicker twist than 
a .50 caliber. 

But the smaller the caliber the less air 
resistance the bullet has to overcome when 
once free from the gun. There is a limit to 
this size, however, in proportion to the 
weight of the bullet, because if the bullet 
is too long the friction of the air along 
the sides more than counterbalances the 
advantage gained by the small cross-sec- 
tion. This is readily understood when we 
consider the bullet as a boat and the air 
as the water. 
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We understand the actions of a solid 
moving through a liquid much better than 
we do a solid moving through a gas. We 
know that a separate shape is required in 
each case to produce the best results in 
building boats (or ships) and also that 
perhaps just one certain shape is best for 
a bullet of certain caliber, weight and 
speed, but just what these shapes should 
be in cases of bullets we today have little 
or no exact knowledge. Generally speaking 
an object round in cross-section, ten times 
larger one way than the other, pointed at 
each end, and largest in diameter one-third 
of the way back from the first point, 1-10, un- 
der general conditions this shaped object 
seems to be the best to penetrate the air. But 
Langley, the government airship eéxpert, 
seems to have discovered something that 
is puzzling about objects going rapidly 
through the air: In a word, and speaking 
not very exactly, it is this: That a rib fol- 
lowed by a flat surface meets with less re- 
sistance than the flat surface alone; also 
that the faster an object flies in the 
air, at least up to a certain yet unknown 
point, under certain conditions the less re- 
sistance it meets with in proportion. Speak- 
ing in another way, objects in the air do not 
always seem in actual practice to follow 
one of Newton’s laws of motion—that is, 
to double the velocity you must square the 
power—yet we know, as much as we can 
know anything, that this law holds univer- 
sally good in all cases. It is probably only 
another condition arising we do not yet un- 
derstand that operates in opposition to 
Newton’s law just mentioned. 

I have gone into this phase of the ques- 
tion of a shape of a bullet here because we 
may in the future change entirely the shape 
of our bullets, and hence our methods of 
loading. First we had the round bullet, now 
it is the pointed bullet, and tomorrow it 
may be the “knobbed” bullet; that is, 
shaped something like a .45 round bullet 
welded to the end of a .30 caliber projectile. 
But this we must leave for the future to 
work out. It has to do with overcoming 
air resistance, and our present subject 
deals with air resistance only indirectly 
and as affecting the spinning of our pres- 
ent day bullets. So we will drop this part 
of the question. 











A bullet can be spun in two ways: Be- 
fore it leaves the barrel or afterwards, and 
in the air, because of its shape. So far al- 
most all effort has been focussed in the 
rifling of the barrel and but little given to 
experiments seeking to make the bullet ro- 
tate by air pressure after it leaves the bar- 
rel, 

But little improvement has been made in 
rifling in a century. The old squirrel rifles 
with their flint locks were as accurate as 
our modern rifles up to the limits of their 
range, even if Cooper does a bit of natural 
lying about the virtues of old Leatherstock- 
ing’s star-poker. Scott tells bigger fibs 
about Robin Hood’s archery—things utterly 
impossible to do even with a modern rifle— 
so we will forgive Cooper. Yet the old flint- 
lock was as well rifled for a short distance 
as are our best guns today. 

Since the high-pressure small-bore gun 
has come to the front, however, the rifling 
of the barrel has become a problem in some 
cases beyond solution. A twist once in every 
eight inches for a .22 caliber for a bullet 
going 2,500 feet per second is not practical. 
Even with .30 calibers our barrels are short- 
lived, and in a military arm this is a seri- 
ous matter. 

So we are slowly being driven to con- 
sider how to rotate a bullet in the air out 
of a smooth-bore gun. If it were not for the 
riflings we could even today blow a bullet 
out the muzzle at twice the speed we do, 
and if it were of smaller caliber, say .15 or 
.20, its air-resistance would be much less, 
hence range and accuracy more. 

The expanding and the explosive bullets 
have practically solved the question of kill- 
ing power, regardless of caliber. 

Generally speaking, from gun to target, 
the smaller the caliber the better. But both 
speed of bullet in the barrel and caliber out- 
side is determined today by the limitations 
of the rifling. There seems no way to get 
around this except to spin the bullet either 
in a smooth-bore or outside in the air. 

So far in this article I have stayed on 
fairly safe grounds, based an actual results 
but suppose we venture to see what form 
of bullet might revolve satisfactorily in the 
air out of a smooth-bore gun. Some form 
of the propeller principle, no doubt, might 
result in success. Perhaps three or more 
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(for certain mathematical reasons six) 
grooves, or fins, along the sides of the bul- 
let, might prove successful. Some gun-crank 
who wants to tackle an interesting problem 
and has a knack for cutting metal, can here 
find plenty of amusement, at little cost and 
no danger, that may result in great practi- 
cal good. 

But the bullet might also be revolved in 
a smooth-bore barrel before it leaves the 
muzzle by means of being set in a sort of 
cup with spiral grooves around it through 
which some of the powder gas could escape, 
something on the turbine engine principle. 
Thus the present bugbear of riflemen—gas- 
cutting—might be turned to good account, 
and, like the rejected stone of the fabled 
temple, be the very thing to make the whole 
complete. This “cup,” of course, would have 
to be something in the nature of a wad, that 
would strip from the bullet when once free 
from the barrel. We have something of this 
idea in embryo in the patch in a patched 
target bullet 

I submit some theoretical drawings, as 
mere suggestions along these lines. The 
field is open, remember, and similar sugges- 
tions from others, to be worked out in ac- 
tual experiments by still others, all may re- 
sult in what we so badly need today—the 
self-spinning bullet. 
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Side and rear view of winged bullet. A, 
body of bullet. B fins, or wings, set at 
slight angle, as weight, caliber and velocity 
of bullet required in such case. This pro- 
posed slope combines the retarded end and 
the revolving principles, as is readily seen. 
This bullet to spin by air pressure alone 
after leaving the barrel would, of course, 
require a wad between it and the powder— 
a problem in itself, by the way. 
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Side and end view of grooved bullet for 
smooth bore barrel so that “gas cutting” 
would revolve the bullet in the barrel. By 
means of a wad, the size, shape and number 
of the grooves, and the material of the bul- 
let itself the deforming effects of gas cut- 
ting as now encountered might be controlled. 
This bullet would have a tendency to re- 
volve the opposite direction when out in the 
air than when in the barrel. 
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Side view, showing smooth bullet (A), 
like those now used, seated in a “spinner,” 
or “cup” (B), with spiral grooves (C C C) 
around it, and air chamber (D) behind the 
bullet A. The gas cutting powder gas, act- 
ing on the grooves C C C (as on a turbine 
wheel) would spin it in the barrel of the 
smooth bore gun, hence spin bullet A. The 
forcing of “cup” B on bullet A would com- 
press air in D so that when free of the gun 
B would be stripped clean of bullet A. By 
this principle, too, more gas pressure could 
be brought to bear on bullet A, as the base 
of “cup” B is of larger caliber. A pressure 
of 30,000 pounds on “cap” B, for instance, 
would be 60,000 on bullet A, without increase 
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of chamber pressure over 30,000 pounds, if 
base of cup B were twice the area of base 
of bullet Theoretically at least almost 
any desirable twist or caliber is possible if 
such a means of setting the bullet can be 
worked out, 














Side and face views of bullet with pow- 
der or gas chamber (B) and three or more 
vents (A), from which gas escapes from the 
base of the bullet. The vents (A) form a 
spiral and the resistance of the escaping gas 
from (B) causes bullet to whirl. As experi- 
ment might show, B and A could be filled 
with a compressed explosive, or the cham- 
ber gas of the discharge, being compressed in 
B and A at time of firing in ome to es- 
cape into the vacuum behind the flying bul- 
let would revolve it, 
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Side and end views of other possible 
forms of a bullet revolved by gas escaping 
from it on the turbine principle. 




















Rifle Sights and Their Accuracy 


By Lieutenant Townsend Whelen. 


The accuracy with which any rifle can 
be fired depends upon: (1) the ammunition; 
(2) the perfection of the bore, and (3) the 
character of the sighting device. The first 
two factors I have covered fully in previous 
articles in this magazine. Given ammuni- 
tion and barrel as nearly perfect as possi- 
ble a rifle when fired from a machine rest 
will be found to group a series of shots in 
a circle of a certain diameter at a certain 
range. These machine rest groups may be 
said to represent the extreme accuracy of 
the rifle and ammunition. Let me take for 
illustration the .30-40 rifle and cartridge, 
about which we know more than any other. 
From many thousand groups fired from ma- 
chine rest with the Krag rifle and Frank- 
ford ammunition the Ordnance department 
of the army have been able to form the fol- 
lowing table showing the radius of shot 
groups at different ranges. This table rep- 


resents the average accuracy of normal 
rifles: 


Radius 

Range. of Group. 

Be ccc sc vveveseetsinacen 1.2 inches 
Pree ree 2.1 ” 
Pe ae ore —. = 
Se EE wesc ncecdenredcoeseees 4.7 3 
DEP BOGE acices cesscvcvssce tes 6.2 si 
OP 77 wa 
POT Te eee 9.3 - 
Bee WOE occ ccvccevesevouseses 11.1 i 
PPT Te rT er 13.0 - 
Fs PPT Urii Ty eer ee 14.9 * 


Let us now look at the third factor, or 
the accuracy of the sighting device, In fir- 
ing from a machine rest the rifle is returned 
after recoil to exactly the same position, 
hence there can be no errors of sighting 
in this kind of testing—sights, in fact, be 
ing unnecessary. As soon, however, as we 
undertake to fire the rifle off-hand, or from 
a muzzle rest, sights become necessary to 
properly direct it, and immediately this third 
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factor, the character of the sighting device, « 


must be considered in getting at the accur- 
racy of the combination—that is, the rifle, 
ammunition and sights. 

The high-power telescope sight having 
fine cross-hairs is the only device which has 
practically no error. The error in aiming 
with a low-power hunting, or off-hand, tele- 
scope of 4 to 6 diameters is very small, in- 
deed, but is enough to cause experts to dis- 
card it for 200-yard rest shooting and for 
ammunition testing. It is when metallic 
sights are used that the errors in aiming 
first begin to affect the accuracy of an arm. 
In order to determine this error an easy and 
convenient method is as follows: Clamp the 
rifle firmly in a vise and have it sighted on 
a large sheet of paper tacked to a wall just 
25 yards away. Make a little target of card- 
board, about 6 inches square, having a 1- 
inch bullseye in the center. Make a pin 
hole in the center of this bullseye. As you 
sight the rifle on the white sheet of paper 
have an assistant move the small target 
on the sheet until it appears to be exactly 
in the line of sight, then call “mark!” and 
the assistant pricks the sheet with a pin 
through the pin hole in the target. This is 
repeated a number of times and the result- 
ing group of pin holes on the sheet will rep- 
resent your error of aim with that sight. If 
this experiment is conducted as suggested 
at 25 yards, then, by enlarging this group 
four times you will get the error at 100 
yards and so on. In the illustration 1, 2, 3, 
7 and 8 show various average groups which 
I obtained in this manner. Bach individual 
should find the error for himself. Naturally 
through long years of training and much 
competition work I am able to aim more 
consistently than most men, hence the 
groups show small. 

Group No. 1 was made with a Lyman 
rear sight (large aperture) and Lyman ivory 
bead front sight. In this case a Lyman tar- 
get of black paper with white bullseye was 
used as an aiming target. No. 4 shows the 
approximate appearance of this combination 
when aiming. The late Mr. Lyman claimed 
that with his sights much more accurate aim 
could be taken on that kind of a target 
than on the conventional black bullseye. 
Personally I have been unable to find any 
difference in the two targets. Group No. 2 
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was made with the same sights, but with 
the regular black bullseye sighting target. 
No. 5 shows the approximate appearance of 
this combination when aiming. Group No. 
3 was made with a New Springfield rifle, 
using the peep sight, No. 6 giving an ap- 
proximate idea of the appearance of these 
sights in aiming. Group No. 7 was made 
with a gold bead front sight and open U rear 
sight. Group No. 8 was made with a sport- 
ing front sight and buck-horn rear sight 
but the sights were blackened with candle 
smoke. 

It will be seen that the Lyman sights 
show the greatest error. This is due not so 
much to the large aperture of the peep as 
to the extreme difficulty of defining on the 
target with the ivory bead. In contrast the 
sharp, clear definition of the New Spring- 
field sights give very small groups. To aim 
consistently it is necessary to get perfectly 
clear definition in order to see closely, and 
only sharp, clean-cut sights with dead black 
surfaces will give this on the target. On 
the other hand, to aim accurately at inani- 
mate objects, particularly game with its pro- 
tective coloring, it is necessary to have 
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sights, particularly the front sight, of such 
a color that can be clearly seen even in 
poor lights, without glimmering. Also to be 
quickly caught in snap shooting the front 
sight must be plainly seen. These groups, 
therefore, must not be taken as condemn- 
ing the Lyman or ivory bead sights for the 
dead black sights would be found very un- 
satisfactory in the field, being practically in- 
visible in many cases, and hard to catch 
quickly. The groups simply show the de- 
gree of accuracy which can be expected in 
target shooting with the different forms of 
sights. 

In determining the working accuracy of 
a rifle, the radius of the group, as deter- 
mined from a machine rest, must be added 
to the radius of the group as determined by 
sighting in a vise. This will give the size 
of the group one should obtain in testing 
the rifle provided it is held steadily and the 
pulling of the trigger does not disturb it. 
Suppose you are using a well-bored .30-40 
rifle, equipped with Lyman sights, and your 
ammunition is as well made as the govern- 
ment product. You are firing at 200 yards. 
You have previously found by sighting in a 
vise with these sights that the radius of the 
sighting group at 25 yards is half an inch. 
At 200 yards the radius will be 4 inches. 
Adding to this the machine rest radius of 
group, 2.1 inches, we get 6.1 inches. That 
is to say if you hold and pull the trigger 
correctly you should get a group at 200 
yards in a circle 12.2 inches in diameter. 
Suppose, however, you change to the 
Springfield or Krag sights, then your error 
of aim should be just about half what it 
was with the Lyman sights and you would 
get a group of about 8 inches in diameter 
at 200 yards. Changing again, if you used 
a telescope sight of about 20 diameters you 
should get about a 5-inch group. 

The .30-40 is probably as accurate as any 
rifle obtainable at present by American 
sportsmen. It is safe to say that no hunting 
rifle excels it in this respect. Therefore, 
if one has a rifle equipped with ivory bead 
front sight he can never tell within 6 inches 
of where it is going to hit at 200 yards. 
With a gold front sight it will be a trifle 
better than this—say 5 inches. With dead 
black clean-cut sights, similar to military 
sights, one can call his shot within about 4 
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inches. All this when shooting at the target. 

When one gets into the hunting field, 
however, he finds the dead black sights de- 
cidedly in the rear. Half the time you can’t 
see to sight with them and the other half 
the game has disappeared before you can 
catch them. In the field the ivory or gold 
sight which does not glisten will be found 
decidedly the best, but one should find its 
capabilities by testing it in a vise and not 
expect any great accuracy from its use. For 
a rifle to be used as a hunting arm and oc- 
casionally at the target, I think the best 
sights would be a Lyman rear sight and a 
Sheard gold bead front sight. These can 
be smoked or painted to make them dead 
black for target shooting but this treatment 
would ruin an ivory bead. 

A low power telescope sight offers many 
advantages for a target or hunting rifle, the 
chief of which is that the error of aim is 
insignificant. On the target rifle, particu- 


larly the Schuetzen variety, they are fast be- 
coming universal. On the hunting arm they 
are very popular for small game shooting, 
particularly woodchuck and squirrel shoot- 
ing, but a type adapted to the rough usage 
a big game weapon receives has not yet ap- 
peared on the market. If the tube of the 
telescope is made heavy enough to stand 
blows, falls and saddle use it greatly in- 
creases the weight. If the telescope is short 
it so reduces the sighting radius that very 
delicate micrometer mountings are neces- 
sary to enable one to adjust his sight for 
the different ranges. Take the case of the 
.30-40 rifle and a_ telescope sight with 
mountings 10 inches apart. To raise the 
rear mounting from 59 to 100 yards will re- 
quire a movement of .0066-inch on the rear 
mounting. It will be seen that a mount- 
ing capable of as fine an adjustment as this 
must of necessity be delicate. 


Some writers in this magazine have ad- 
vanced the theory that a very accyrate arm 
is no better for a poor shot than a cheaper 
rifle of only average accuracy or that a man 
does not need a rifle that will shoot better 
than he can hold, and other similar state- 
ments. If these gentlemen had taken the 
trouble to think the matter over carefully 
I think they would have come to a very dif- 
ferent conclusion, It is only a very ac- 




















curate, rifle, indeed, which will shoot where 


a man holds it. A rifleman may not be able 
to hold for better than a 15-inch group at 
200 yards and therefore he thinks that a 
rifle giving that sized group at that range 
should fulfill his needs. He forgets that one 
group must be added to the other. If a 
man capable of holding in a 15-inch circle 
at 200 yards uses a rifle of similar accuracy 
his resulting group will not be 15 inches but 
30 inches. To illustrate, suppose such a 
man is firing such a rifle. He tumbles 
around a little, wabbling a little as he holds 
and is satisfied when he pulls the trigger 
with the rifle apparently aimed about 7% 
inches low, the radius of his group. Now, 
suppose that particular shot is one which is 
going to strike at the bottom of the 15-inch 
group of which the rifle itself is capable? 
The result will be a shot 15 inches below 
the point aimed at. Similarly a coincidence 
of the same errors above the point aimed at 
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will result in a shot 15 inches high, so that 
finally the group becomes not 15 inches but 
30 inches. Even the poorest shot will get 
better results from an accurate arm, and 
only accurate arms and sights promote ac- 
curate shooting and develop skill with the 
rifle. 

The sights best adapted for the various 
kinds of shooting are as follows: 

Twenty-power telescope: For rest shoot- 
ing, testing ammunition and general experi- 
mental work. 

Four to six power telescope. 
shoting, small game shooting, long range 
military shooting. 

Black open or peep sights. Target shoot- 
ing where telescopes are not allowed; mili- 
tary target shooting. 

Lyman rear and gold or ivory front 
sights: Big game shooting, snap shooting. 
Not suited for target work or testing ammu- 
nition. 


Target 


Attempting to Reload the .33 W. C. F. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The above cap- 
tion is correct. So far all my efforts have 
been attempts; no reasonable success. And 
yet eight months of careful tests (intermit- 
tent, of course) and the expenditure of 
about $15 in tools and ammunition, to say 
nothing of that creeping dread that others 
are in the same boat, certainly justify rais- 
ing the long yell. 

I am not complaining of anybody. Four 
Winchester rifles and guns hang on my rack 
and my cupboard is full of Ideal tools. I 
am sure that yet more Winchesters are to 
go on that rack and that Uncle Sam will 
write me quite a few more postoffice orders 
for Mr. Barlow. My .33 is certainly larger 
in the bore (.3395) than I desired, but I am 
by no means sure that, under the circum- 
stances, that is not best. I have, with point 
blank sights, killed coyotes with it at 112 
and 140 full yards, an elk at 65 full yards, 
jackrabbits at 60 yards, hitting all seeming- 
ly within an inch of where I aimed. That 
shows a pretty satisfactory gun, at least 
with Winchester ammunition, and that is 
what it is built for. I take it that the 
Winchester, like 
build arms that 


the Colt company, must 
will stand the abuse of 





actual outdoor service, and must have fit 
loose enough to perform well after the in- 
side of the barrel has been allowed to be- 
come rust coated (which shouldn’t be but 
often is). And Mr. Barlow can advise us 
only as far as experience has gone and 
build his tools accordingly. The United 
States government in the course of many 
years was hardly able to find a thoroughly 
accurate load for that edmirable gun, the 
Krag, and its twin brother, the .30-40. Suc- 
cess in reloading is easily seen to be well- 
nigh impossible in an odd-sized gun, ad- 
mirably though it suits its owner. But all 
this is digression. 

I have tested only one gun of this class, 
.33 W. C. F., Model 1886, 24-inch barrel. It 
is uniformly bored, calipering .3395 to bot- 
tom of grooves. Sights, Lyman; small ivory 
bead at front, peep on tang, sighted point- 
blank at 50 yards, on more than one occa- 
sion putting five consecutive shots, Win- 
chester ammunition, with body rest and 
sling, within a 114-inch bullseye at 55 yards, 
the longest range I had. 

Shells were cleaned by boiling in soap- 
suds, then rinsing in clear boiling water; 
recapped with Winchester 5% primers 
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marked W, slightly reamed with a 4-inch 
pair of ordinary wire pliers (the best reamer 
I know); some graphite loaded with pow- 
der and bullets carefully lubricated, and 
placed with Ideal No. 3 tool, adjusted to a 
factory cartridge. Bullet, Ideal No. 338320, 
calipering .340 (but not passed through a re- 
sizer) used with gas check. 

Results: With 29 grains, by weight, 
Lightning powder, and one-in-ten bullet 
with gas check weighing 200 grains, I could 
not, at 50 yards, get, with body rest and 
sling, five consecutive bullets in a sheet of 
letter paper 8% X11 inches. Moved up to 
30 yards, with no better results; 30, 28, 27, 
25 and 23 grains Lightning gave about sim- 
ilar accuracy. Above 25 grains the bases of 
bullets were very slightly fused and the wip- 
ing rag brought out traces of fused metal, 
though barrel showed no “leading” when 
gunsmith cleaned it afterwards. This ex- 
perience satisfied me that Lightning powder 
and one-in-ten bullets were an “impossible” 
combination and I unpacked my canister of 
Marksman. 

Ten and eleven grains Marksman with 
same bullet gave groups within a 1%-inch 
circle at 55 yards, about 8 inches below 
center of bullseye and 2% inches to the left 
of the perpendicular; 12 and 13 grains not 
quite as good groups, about an inch BELOW 
the 10-grain groups; 6, 7, 8 and 9 grains 
gave groups very nearly equal to 10 grains 
and placed about 1% inches below the 10 
grains; 15 grains shot wild, the groups 
scarcely being contained in a sheet of letter 
paper. 

I carefully sawed off the points and 
squared up a lot of these same bullets to 
weigh 150 grains, and paralleled the 200- 
grain bullets, with Marksman, but nothing 
was gained in elevation, while there was a 
slight loss in accuracy and grouping. 

Nineteen grains Du Pont’s Rifle No. 1, 
Smokeless, made groups located similarly to 
10 grains Marksman, but taking a 2-inch cir- 
cle to enclose. 

Then I took up Ideal bullet No. 338320, 


 calipering .340” (but not resized) with gas 


check, cast of Ideal metal No. 1 and weigh- 
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The following clipping from the New 
Orleans Picayune has been sent us with the 






ing 186 grains; other conditions unchanged. 
Thirty-five grains W. A. .30 Caliber powder 
(which, as nearly as I can judge, from un- 
loading Winchester cartridges, is the Win- 
chester factory load of powder) gave me at 
55 yards a group of 24 consecutive shots in 
a circle 5 inches in diameter, whose center 
was 2 inches below center of bullseye. 
Eleven of these shots went within a 2-inch 
circle in the center of the group. This tar- 
get was my best result with full charges. 
Thirty-six and 34 grains W. A. gave slightly 
poorer results than 35, as did 29 grains 
Lightning; 30 grains Lightning showing no 
improvement over 29. The 29-grain Light- 
ning and 34 grains W. A. grouped fully as 
well as 35 grains W. A., but the elevation 
was poorer—lower—and there was a shade 
more variance to the left. Still more unsatis- 
isfactory results came from 27, 25 and 23 
grains Lightning. After the 24 shots with 
35 grain W. A. a strong glass showed mi- 
nute particles of fused metal in the grooves 
at the extreme muzzle. 

With all these high-power loads I made 
parallel tests with U. M. C. metal-patched 
soft-points, calipering about .336” and weigh- 
ing 200 grains (tried to get Winchesters but 
could not at the moment). They grouped 
about as well as the bullet cast of Ideal No. 
1, but from 1 to 2 inches lower. Of course, 
they cause much greater danger of gas-cut- 
ting. The Winchester soft points seem to 
caliper .337 and weigh 200 grains. 

It must be borne in mind that no two 
apothecaries’ scales exactly agree in weights 
nor will any two persons exactly agree in 
weights, nor will any two persons exactly 
agree in results from microcalipers, but in 
all the above I made as careful confirma- 
tions as possible outside of an assaying of- 
fice and took the averages. It will be noted 
that I omitted two possible things: resizing 
the bullets and shells. J. S. McGEHEE. 

Missouri. 


(NOTE :—lIf any of our readers have been 
successful in reloading cartridgés for this 
excellent arm the editor would be pleased to 
receive articles concerning same. Although 
somewhat familiar with this rifle when used 
with the factory cartridges, as yet have made 
no —— to reload, but cannot see wh 
a ay not be successfully accomplished. 
—Editor. 


Maxim Silencer 





request that it be published, and, knowing 
that it will prove of especial interest to our 
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readers at this time, we take pleasure in 
placing it before them. The clipping is as 
follows: 


No Noiseless Revolvers. 
Hartford, Conn., April 17, 1909. 
To the Editor of the Picayune, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Sir:—In view of the agitation that has 
appeared in your state against the so-called 
“noiseless gun” I would request space in 
which to give you reasons why this agitation 
is, to put it very mildly, ill-formed. 

The criticism of the so-called “noiseless 
gun” is that it shoots in silence and there- 
fore in secrecy. Those of us who are un- 
trammeled by facts jump to the conclusion 
that any gun which shoots thus means that 
anything can be killed thus—in silence and 
in secrecy. Upon this they build a lurid 
story of death and extermination. If it were 
only that the facts could be ignored this 
might be so. But, fortunately, facts 
must be taken into account. Now I would 
suggest that these facts be considered. 

I have found a way to silence from 95% 
to 99% of the noise made at the muzzle of 
a rifle. It might be thought that this cuts 
out all the noise of firing; but this is 
where the wrong conclusion is jumped. It 
does not cut out nearly all the noise. There 
is a lot of very curious noise left. I say 
curious, for it is very curious, and cannot 
be described by words. It seems to be a 
general, all-pervading, reverberatory sort of 
noise, coming from nowhere in particular. 
One of its astonishing properties is that it 
seems to depend upon the configuration of 
the country over which you shoot. For ex- 
ample, a .30-40 rifle fired up into the air 
makes less noise than a boy’s air rifle. The 
same gun brought down and fired across a 
field in which there are trees and bushes 
makes a loud, curious reverberation, which 
may be heard a long distance. Fired in 
the thick woods the noise is like that which 
comes after a flash of lightning and just 
before the arrival of a thunderclap. It sug- 
gests a “tearing” or “ripping.” 

Now this is news to a surprising number 
of people. I have experimented a long time 
and I have found that this noise is entirely 
apart from the gun. I call it “ex-gun noise” 
because it has nothing to do with, is out- 
side of, the gun itself. It is made by the 
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bullet tearing its way through the air. Most 
people think a bullet makes a whine, a whis- 
tle or a screech. It does, at old-fashioned, 
low velocities. At modern high velocities it 
does nothing of the sort, however. It, on 
the contrary, makes a loud “crack” or ex- 
plosive “snap” if you will go down the range 
and listen to it. Anyone can prove this by 
taking up a position say 200 yards from a 
rifleman and letting the latter shoot so the 
bullet will pass him say as near as 50 or 60 
feet. Let him hide behind a rock, if he can- 
not trust the man with the gun. When the 
bullet passes he will hear a loud “crack” 
which will astonish him. It sounds directly 
over his head, no matter how he may be 
standing. If the gun has a silencer fitted 
to it this “crack” of the bullet is all he 
will hear. If the gun has no silencer he 
will first hear the crack, for the bullet gets 
to him faster than the sound of the gun can, 
and after an interval he will hear the crash- 
ing boom of the gun. 

I have made many hundreds of silencers 
and sold them all over the world; in fact, 
the Maxim Silent Firearms Company of 
New York is regularly supplying silencers 
for all calibers of guns to the shooters of 
the country; but I have yet to find one man 
who has known about this bullet-noise until 
he began using a silencer. The thing which 
seems particularly surprising is the fact that 
the noise which is heard seems to come 
from “down the range” back toward the 
gun, instead of directly from the gun itself. 
Now, this is just where the only advantage 
which the silencer gives over the game 
comes in. The noise heard by an animal 
being fired at is no different than has ever 
been the case, excepting in the one respect 
of the boom of the gun itself. Game will not 
hear this, and when startled by the bullet 
noise they may run toward the gun. There 
are many other directions which they may 
choose, however, so in reality the chances 
of advantage are really very slim. This is 
absolutely all there is to it, as far as the 
effect on game life is concerned. A silencer 
makes a gun shoot “sweetly” as the presi- 
dent of the National Ritie Association has 
said. It annuls the muzzle noise and the 
recoil, but does not make shooting by any 
means silent. 

Now this is all ignored by those who 
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have “gone off at half-cock.” Editors in 
many influential papers have written col- 
umns about the absolute necessity of pass- 
ing laws prohibiting the use of a silencer, 
and have actually worked up a degree of 
hysteria which has resulted in numerous 
bills having been introduced in several state 
legislatures aimed at the punishment by im- 
prisonment of anyone found with such a 
harmless little device as this in their pos- 
session, regardless of whether it was on a 
firearm or not. If it were not for the effect 
it has in driving out of the country a grow- 
ing industry it would be a huge joke. 

In the case of the revolver of the as- 
sassin there are more facts which should 
be taken into consideration before conclud- 
ing just what the effect will be of one of 
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my silencers fitted to a revolver. In the or- 
dinary revolver there is a considerable 
space between the chamber and the barrel. 
If the gas cannot get out through a silencer 
on the muzzle there is no reason why it 
should not take the open space referred to. 
But now suppose that a revelver were made 
with no chamber or space? Could this be 
silenced? Actual tests show that it cannot, 
with any gunpowder that we know of today. 
The reason is because the short length of 
the barrel enables the bullet to get out be- 
fore all the powder is burned. The burn- 
ing powder inside a silencer entirely annuls 
the action of the latter. Thus, while it may 
be disappointing to many of our editors, the 
fact remains that we do not know today 
how to produce a quiet-shooting revolver. 

Respectfully, HIRAM PERCY MAXIM. 


Muzzle-Loading and Gain-Twist 


Editor Outdoor Life:—To many readers 
of Outdoor Life the method of seating a lead 
bullet from the muzzle is, no doubt, familiar. 
Perhaps many of your readers have tried it 
and have made equally good scores as have 
its most enthusiastic advocates, and there 
is no doubt of its being a most excellent 
method, otherwise we would not have the 
fine arms (some with gain-twist, some with 
uniform-twist of rifling) made at great ex- 
pense, adapted to this manner of loading. 
The following comments are not made in 
criticism of the method, but merely to 
bring out discussion of some of the features 
claimed for it by its advocates, both as re- 
lates to the base of the bullet being pre- 
served in perfect condition when fired (be- 
cause seated from the muzzle) and the ad- 
vantage claimed for the gain, or increasing, 
twist of rifling. The writer is aware of the 
splendid scores that have been made with 
bullets thus seated in arms rifled either with 
gain or uniform twist. 

It is claimed that, the bullet in being 
pushed down from the muzzle, is delivered 
from the muzzle in a perfect state when the 
arm is fired; that is, it is free from the 
serrations at its base (for having oeen thus 
seated) that are formed by the dragging ef- 
fect of the lands which is said to be the case 
if seated at the breech. 

Let us consider this a moment; 


When a bullet is seated from the muz- 
zle, it is not upset to any appreciable de- 
gree, if at all, and the lands cut into it some- 
what and drag forward the metal in their 
path a trifle. It reaches the breech with 
its perfect base and with no more change in 
its size than when it entered the muzzle. 

In the case of a taper-bored arm it has 
(or should have) a slightly looser fit at the 
breech. 

Now when the piece is fired the bullet 
is upset and if of proper size makes a gas- 
tight fit, otherwise gas-cutting would occur 
and impair accuracy. 

In the case of a uniform twist the upset 
takes place at once, but in the case of a ta- 
per bore, by reason of the looseness of the 
bullet at the breech it is possible that slight 
gas-cutting may take place until checked by 
upset. 

In either case the bullet is sooner or 
later upset and fills the bore tightly—very 
much more so than when it was pushed 
down from the muzzle. What, then, prevents 
the formation of serrations at its base, 
where the lands have thus been made to cut 
still more deeply into it than they did when 
the bullet passed down from the muzzle by 
mere hand-pressure? 

Are not these serrations formed more 
or less anyhow at the base of all lead bul- 
lets that have a proper fit in the bore? I! 
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think an examination will prove this to be 
so, but they probably are by no means so 
pronounced as to seriously affect accuracy. 

To be sure, they may be somewhat modi- 
fied by reason of the dragging forward ef- 
fect of the lands in seating from the muz- 
zle. 


The writer has not had the opportunity 
to examine bullets after they have been 
fired (that have been thus seated) but ac- 
cepts as a fact the recorded excellent re- 
sults thus obtained by men who have given 
considerable attention to the matter and 
who have made some remarkable scores. 
But many bullets that have been seated at 
the breech or in the shell will, upon exami- 
nation after firing, show no serrations. 

The pressure of the gas at the base has, 
no doubt, its effect in preventing their form- 
ation. 

It is, therefore, purely a matter of the- 
ory that is here presented to our brother 
shooters with a desire to bring out a discus- 
sion on this subject that can be so well han- 
dled by some of your correspondents as to 
prove to be most interesting. 

Now, with regard to an arm that is rifled 
with gain twist; the good results that have 
been obtained would seem to cast all theory 
to the winds; but perhaps, after all, the 
difference between pitch of rifling at breech 
and at muzzle is too slight to be considered. 
For the sake of argument, however, let us 
look at it: consider the varying angle of 
twist. 

The lands cut into the bullet at a con- 
stantly changing inclination from that at 
which they did at its initial start. The bul- 
let thus gradually abandons the original 
angle of twist, or pitch of rifling, yet it must 
bear the marking, or indentation thereof, on 
its surface, and it emerges from the muzzle, 
therefore, with grooves cut by the lands, 
presumably of greater width than are the 
lands themselves, due to the original mark- 
ing of the initial element of the rifling, plus 
that of the last element of quicker rotation 
at the muzzle (as indicated in the figure, 
where the shaded portions of rifling-marks 
represent the final pitch of rifling, and the 
spaces between the full and dotted lines— 
crossing the shaded spaces at an acute 
angle—represent the impressions of the 
orignal or slower twist at the breech—exag- 
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gerated, of course, for convenience in illus- 
tration). With a light (short) bullet this 


Effect (theoretical) of gain-twist. 
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A—Mark of rifling received at breech. 
B—Mark of rifling received at muzzle. 








distortion probably would be inappreciable, 
but with a long bullet the more would be 
the distortion, due to this change of pitch, 
the more the frictional resistance and possi- 
bly the greater the chances of the bullet 
stripping or “jumping” the rifling. 

The advocates of the gain-twist claim that 
the bullet has an easy start with little fric- 
tion. 

This seems like a very good point, but 
does it really count for anything, when you 
consider that it is immediately hampered by 
the increasing resistance of the quickening 
pitch? Let us consider it a moment. A 
bullet in passing out of a gain-twist barrel, 
though having an easy start, is naturally 
controlled in its spin by the degree of twist 
that it meets and can spin no more rapidly 
than the changing pitch will allow—there- 
fore is it not a question as to whether the 
last element of this twist (at the muzzle) 
will spin it as forcibly as would a uniform- 
twist in which the energy of the gas has 
been utilized from the very beginning, in 
spinning it at a smooth rotation without in- 
creasing resistance, instead of accomplish- 
ing a certain rapidity of revolution by the 
last bit of this pitch at the muzzle? It 
certainly seems as if a bullet starting at a 
uniform pitch (although it may start less 
easily than in a gain-twist) has the advan- 
tage of the whole length of the bore of uni- 
form pitch, in a tremendously accelerating 
action by reason of no increasing resistance. 
Presuming this to be so, of what benefit, 
then, is the easy start of the bullet in a 
gain-twist, taper-bored arm if this benefit 
is to be nullified by the accumulating re- 
sistance of both the pitch and the taper? 
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Does the effect of the previous slow twist 
still count for anything? 

The bullet no longer feels its effect but 
from the beginning has gradually abandoned 
it in favor of the quicker twist and leaves 
the muzzle with the rapidity of spin that is 
only there imparted to it, with the disadvan- 
tage of diminished velocity and energy due 
to the increasing resistance with which it 
has met; while in a uniform twist at the 
breech and meeting with no further resist- 
ance of changing pitch, comes out with in- 
creased energy and velocity by reason of 
the long uniform twist and the accelerating 
action of the gas behind it because of the 
absence of increasing resistance, and no 
further distortion of bullet after once taking 
the rifling. 

As there seem to be comparatively few 
arms rifled with gain-twist, there would ap- 
pear to be quite a field here for experi- 
ment for those who are fortunate enough to 
have opportunity and facilities for this work. 
For instance: take several arms of same 
caliber and length of barrel—some rifled 
with uniform, some with gain-twist, use the 
same charge in each, fire over the same 


range and record velocity, trajectory, ac- 
curacy, amount of distortion of bullet (if 
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any), condition of base in each case, etc. 
If this has been done, will somebody kindly 
write it up? It is a well-known fact that, 
in the case of crdnance, the rotating band 
on a projectile, if greater than a certain 
width, gives, in a gain-twist, greater resist- 
ance, becomes distorted and cannot there- 
fore, it is here claimed, impart to the pro- 
jectile the same powerful spin as does the 
wider rotating band in the uniform twist, 
and which gives less possibility of strip- 
ping. 

But in the case of ordnance, the rotating 
band is what takes the rifling and not the 
full length of the projectile, while in a 
small arm it is the full length of the bear- 
ing surface of the bullet that is affected by 
the pitch of rifling, consequently it is here 
submitted for argument that a bullet be- 
yond a certain length may not be used with 
the best results (theoretically speaking) 
with a charge of powder beyond a certain 
weight, in an arm rifled with a gain-twist. 

The writer is interested in this subject 
and would like to hear the pros and cons 
from those who have had experience. 

Let us hear from some of the experts. 


Mass. WM. F. SPICER. 


A High-Power Slide-Action Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the March is- 
sue of Outdoor Life “H. J. Jr.,” of Nebraska, 
asks for a high-power slide-action rifle in 
.30-30 or .25-35 caliber and states that no 
such rifle is now on the market. 

Evidently “H. J. Jr.” is not well informed 
on this matter, as the Standard Arms Co., 


peating rifle, either automatic or hand func- 
tioned, in .25-35, .30-80, .32 Rem. and .35 
Rem. calibers all high power smokeless. 
The rifle is beautifully balanced, splen- 
didly made and finished, easily operated, 
easily taken down, safe, solid and sure to 
become a most popular arm with sports- 


Wilmington, Del., make the Standard Re- men. N. H. ROBERTS. 
Virginia. 
Arms and Ammunition Queries 


R. L. Crowder, Tucson, Ariz.—What are 
the respective lengths of barrels of the 
Krag rifle and carbine? Is the Krag carbine 
a good sporting arm? Are the original 
sights of same satisfactory for game hunt- 
ing? Can it be fitted with Marble peep, leaf 
and Sheard gold bead sights? What is 
weight of arm? How does it handle from 
a rider’s and a walker’s standpoint? Any 
other features of the Krag about which I 
have not asked, 


Answer.—As Lieut. Whelen has experi- 
mented much with the Krag this letter was 
forwarded to him eliciting the following 
reply: The Krag rifle has a 30-inch 
barrel and the. carbine a 22-inch barrel. 
Hither make excellent hunting arms. Most 
men prefer the carbine as it is a little han- 
dier than the rifle. As the magazine does 
not protrude under the stock they both bal- 
ance excellently on the shoulder or across 
the saddle. The carbine balances at a point 
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five inches ahead of the trigger and the rifle 
eight inches ahead. The ordinary rear 
sights issued with the rifle and carbine, and 
more particularly the rear sight known as 
the Model 1902, make excellent open rear 
sights for hunting purposes. A Lyman rear 
receiver sight, with or without wind gauge, 
is made for the Krag and is desirable par- 
ticularly on the carbine, greatly increasing 
the distance between sights. Marble and 
Lyman tang peep sights cannot be used. 
Any front sight of standard make can be 
fitted to the Krag, the adjustment being 
similar to that on the .30-40 Winchester 
model 1895. The carbine weighs 8 pounds 
2 ounces and the rifle about 8 pounds 12 
ounces, It has many advantages, such as 
ability to dismount the action entirely in a 
few seconds without tools, for cleaning; 
ability to clean from the breech; ability to 
“snap” the arm and work its action indefi- 
nitely without the slightest injury, thus get- 
ting much cheap practice. One can thus 
become so accustomed to the bolt action 
that he can work it very fast indeed. On 
some Krag actions the trigger-pull needs a 
little smoothing off and easing up by a gun- 
smith to make it satisfactory for hunting. 
Endeavor to get a barrel which measures 
not over .3085” groove measurement. The 
following are the ballistics of the rifle and 
carbine, showing the difference that eight 
inches of barrel makes: 

Velocity: Muzzle. 100 yds. 


Rifle, 30-in. barrel ........ 2000 ft. 1783 ft. 

Carbine, 22-in. barrel ..... 1920 ft. 1712 ft. 
Emergy: Muzzle. 100 yds. 

Rifle, 30-in. barrel ........ 1880 1553 


Carbine, 22-in. barrel ..... 1800 1432 


G. L., New Orleans, La.—Will you please 
inform me which of the model 1899 Savage 
rifles have a stationary carbine or metal 
bead front sight brazed on barrel? I am 
somewhat of a crank about stationary sights 
that cannot be gotten out of alignment by 
moving laterally. With a good stationary 
front sight and a Lyman or Marble rear tang 
peep sight, one is pretty sure of always hav- 
ing at least two efficient sights in align- 
ment with the barrel, or, rather, bore. I 
own a Colt New Service revolver chambered 
for the Winchester .44-40 cartridge and I 
would like very much to know if I can use 
safely and accurately the .44 Russian fac- 
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tory loads in my revolver, viz.: the full .44- 
23-250 loads, black and smokeless? The di- 
ameter of my revolver is .424” and that of 
the .44 Russian is .429”. I have fitted the 
latter cartridges in my revolver; they seem 
to chamber snugly and to reach in just about 
as far as the place where the .44-40 shells 
begin to taper; however I have not yet dared 
to try them, being afraid it will lead the bar- 
rel or perhaps cause an accident. Will you 
also please inform me which you consider 
superior for pocket use and target to 100 
yards, Colt’s Police Special .32-20, or Colt’s 
Police Positive .38? Of course the .32-20 
ritie load is more powerful, theoretically, yet 
in a rifle the energy is only about 360 foot- 
pounds; this would make it only one-half 
as powerful in a four-inch revolver barrel, 
while Mr. Himmelwright’s “The Pistol and 
Revolver” gives the energy of the Police 
Positive .88 as 170 foot-pounds. However, 
perhaps I am in error as regards the re- 
volver barrel cutting the energy of the rifle 
cartridge in half, and if so, what is the true 
ratio of, say, a 4 or 6-inch revolver barrel 
and a 20 or 26-inch rifle barrel, both shoot- 
ing the same cartridge? 

Answer.—The Savage Featherweight ri- 
fle, made in .25-35, .30-30 and .303 calibers, 
has a front sight brazed to the barrel and 
is evidently the arm you have in mind. The 
gallery loads, .44 Russian, can be used suc- 
cessfully in the .44-40 revolver, as has been 
mentioned by the famous shot Mr. Topper- 
wein; but having never used the full .44 
Russian loads in the .44-40 cannot say posi- 
tively whether they would be safe or ac- 
curate. The diameter of the .44 Russian 
bullet is .429” to .431”, while that of the 
-44-40 is .424”. While a difference of .002” 
or even .003” above size is sometimes an ad- 
vantage, especially with smokeless powder 
where there is little upset, a .431” bullet 
would hardly be recommended for a barre’ 
bored for a bullet .424” diameter. The .4/ 
Russian cartridge will, as stated, go into the 
chamber bored for the .44-40, as the chamber 
for the .44-40 measures.4725” rear and .4605” 
front, while that of the Russian is .4575”. 
This difference does not appear very great 
in trying the cartridges in a .44-40 chamber, 
but the Russian cartridge fits so loosely that 
in shooting smokeless powder ammunition 
there would be liability of shells bulging and 
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splitting. If you wish a load of same power 
as the Russian to use in your .44-40, would 
suggest reloading your shells with a charge 
equivalent to the .44 Russian. The .32-20 
will undoubtedly show greater accuracy at 
100 yards than the .38 Police cartridge, but 
one must not expect too much in the way 
of accuracy at this range from a 4-inch bar- 
rel. The muzzle energy of the .32-20 car- 
tridge from a rifle is approximately 390 foot- 
pounds, while from a revolver is 149, against 
170 foot-pounds for the .38 Colt Police Posi- 
tive cartridge. 

Dr. J. R. Wathen, Louisville, Ky.—What 
is the powder used in revolver cartridges 
(smokeless) by the government and the fac- 
tories? Why do they use this powder in- 
stead of the regular Bullseye, and why can 
it not be bought in the market? Have you 
noticed that the shells are much cleaner 
when this powder has been shot than when 
the regular Bullseye loaded into new shells 
has been used? 





Answer.—We understand from the Du 
Pont Company that the powder used by the 
government and cartridge factories in revol- 
ver cartridges is a special powder made up 
for the governemnt and loading companies, 
and cannot be procured by the general trade. 
The reason that shells and barrel appear 
cleaner when using this powder than Bulls- 
eye is due to the fact that the regular Bulls- 
eye has more graphite than there is on this 
special powder. The deposit left inside the 
shell and barrel is dark-looking but on being 
rubbed out will be found to be nothing but 
plain graphite. 


Dr. C. C. Cronshore, Greensburg, Pa.— 
Which of these three rifles would you pre- 
fer for deer, bear, antelope, moose and cari- 
bou: .30-30, .32 Winchester Special or .33 
Winchester? 

Answer.—HLither the .30-30 or .32 Special 
would prove perfectly satisfactory for any 
game except perhaps moose and caribou, for 
which we would prefer the .33. 








C. P. Turner, San Jose, Cal.—Last fall I 
purchased a Winchester .25-20 carbine with 
a 20-inch barrel. Was this gun originally 
designed for black powder use? Will it in- 
jure it in any way by using metal-patched 
high-velocity cartridges in it? Has this gun 
a nickel-steel barrel? I have used black 
powder shells for some time on rabbits and 
squirrels in the hills and am thinking of go- 
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ing on a deer hunt next fall. 
using high-velocity loads, be powerful 
enough. Kindly give penetration, velocity 
and trajectory. 


Will this arm, 


Answer.—The .25-20 Winchester was orig- 
inally designed for black powder cartridges 
but later smokeless cartridges (both low- 
pressure and high velocity) were brought 
out for it by the cartridge companies which 
give excellent result. Metal-patched bullets 
will naturally wear the barrel more than the 
lead or alloy bullets but in these calibers 
the wear is not nearly as great as in the 
high-power military arms. These rifles (.25- 
20) are regularly made with the ordinary 
steel barrel. Can be had on special order 
with nickel-stee]l barrel, in which case the 
words “Nickel-Steel” will be found stamped 
plainly on the barrel. Your little carbine 
will readily kill a deer or even larger game 
if bullets are placed in a vital spot, as we 
know from experience with the same make 
and caliber. Still we believe you would 
make a mistake to depend on this for such 
game. Would recommend a rifle giving 
more striking power and having greater 
range. A .30-30 should suit your require- 
ments nicely. Penetration, .25-20 W. H. V., 
ten %-inch pine boards (soft-point bullet) ; 
twenty boards, full metal-patched bullet. 
Velocity, 1650 feet per second. Height of 
bullet at 50 yards when shooting at 100 
yards, 1.85”; height at 100 yards when shoot- 
ing at 200 yards, 9.37”; height at 150 yards 
when shooting at 300 yards, 26.22”. 


J. Schmidt, Tracy, Calif—On page 500 of 
your May issue is a list of automatic arms 
by Mr. F. A. Danse of New Mexico. Besides 
the automatic rifles he mentions there are 
the Standard, made by the Standard Arms 
Co., Wilmington, Del., also the Mannlicher, 
Dreyse and Bergemann rifles, and Luger car- 
bine, made in Germany. To his list of au- 
tomatic pistols I can add the Browning, F. 
N., Knoble, Webley-Scott, Mannlicher, Berge- 
mann, White-Merrill, Roth, Pieper, Gaffett- 
Fairfax, Dreyse, Gilsienti, Mueller, Schuarz- 
lose, Hamilton and Frommer. If he wishes, 
I can give him the addresses of any of them. 








REDUCE THE CARES 


of housekeeping. One decidedly practical 
way is to use Borden’s Peerless Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in all cooking where milk or 
cream is required. Results will be more sat- 
isfactory than with most “fresh” milk. The 
convenience and economy will please you. 
Dilute Peerless Milk with water to any de- 
sired richness, 
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Capt. A. H. Hardy, 





the Famous Rifle, Re- 
volver and Shotgun Expert, 


How To Become An Expert Shot 


Aerial shooting with the rifle is becom- 
ing more popular every day, and devices for 
throwing targets are almost as numerous 
as the different types of flying machines. 

Less than two years ago there was not 
a satisfactory rifle trap on the market; 
today there are several, and many more en 
route, 

With the advent of a satisfactory rifle 
trap, the popularity of the game will pro- 
gress rapidly. Most of this work is done 
with a .22 rifle, on account of the cost of 
ammunition, 

There is really nothing in the shooting 
game that compares with this work, on ac- 
count of the variety one can get out of it. 
The recreation, too, has no equal. In select- 
ing a range one should get an open space 
of 600 yards at least, as a .22 cartridge will 


bury a bullet in a pine board at 400 yards. 
In selecting a rifle, the trombone action is 
perhaps the most desirable. Open sights are 
the easiest to learn snap-shoting with. I 
use the Lyman No. 1 and 3, or Marble’s 
flexible rear and Sheard’s gold bead front. 
I ream out the aperture in rear sight to %- 
inch, as it is much more satisfactory this 
way for aerial work; and very good station 
ary work can also be done, as the eye will 
come to center without any effort in a short 
time. It would be foolish for anyone to 
try to suggest the best rifle or sight, as 
this is a matter the purchaser must decide 
for himself. As a rule a straight bar with 
a notch that the front bead will just fill is 
the most suitable for a rear sight. For 
years I used this combination and did very 
satisfactory shooting. 











One of Captain Hardy’s Crowds at an Exhibit in South Dakota. 
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After you have equipped yourself with a 
rifle have a friend (not a crowd) accompany 
you to some spot where you can be alone 
and practice the art of wing shooting; first 
beginning on a quart tin can by having your 
assistant stand about fifteen feet from you 
and throw the cans about twelve feet high, 
slightly toward you. A tin can falls slow- 
ly, and you can hear it “pink” when hit and 
see your bullet hole while in the air. 

The reason I said “go alone” is: when 
you go with a crowd they always want to 
do the shooting and are always right in 
front of you, and unless you can get your 
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the pull it would be better to have this done 
by a competent gunsmith. 

The smokeless and greaseless .22 car- 
tridge is the most desirable to handle on 
account of the non-lubricated bullet, but it 
is by no means the best cartridge for the 
rifle. While it is true thousands of shots 
can be fired from a rifle using the grease- 
less bullet and but little difficulty experi- 
enced, that is, if the rifle has the best of 
care and is oiled well in the chamber each 
time it is put away, it will be found that 
with ordinary care, such as most rifles get, 
that after a few thousand rounds have been 
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Captain Hardy Making a Record of 13,066 24-inch Balls at 16 Feet Rise. 


whole mind upon.your work you will ac- 
complish very little. 

After you hit the quart can with regular- 
ity, try a smaller one, then at a greater dis- 
tance. You will find it more difficult when 
you. get off at thirty feet, and that you will 
have to hold under. . 

The pull on your rifle should not be more 
than four pounds. It is not a good idea to 


file the notch in the hammer unless it is 
exceptionally deep, as the hammer is case- 
hardened on the outside only and by filing the 
notch you get through this into the soft met- 
al and the pull will change from time to 
time. 


Unless you are capable of reducing 


-and gradually corrodes the chamber. 


(To Be Continued.) 
10 


fired, the rifle will fail to extract. There 
are several reasons. for this: With the dry 
bullet the fulminate drops into the chamber 
The 
metal wears away, and the cartridge, if ex- 
amined after firing, will be found larger at 
the mouth or center than at the head. With 
a lubricated bullet the chamber is kept in 
good condition, for every cartridge lubricates 
the chamber and barrel as well.. It will 
also be found that the smokeless cartridge 
contains a much harder bullet than does the 
semi-smokeless or black powder. This, too, 
is bad for a rifle barrel, such as are on the 
.22 rifles. A. H. HARDY. 
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Skin of Big Grizzly That Played Football With a Hound. (See Article in Game Depart- 
ment, Entitled “Ned Frost’s Encounter With a Grizzly.’’) 
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Eaton MacMillan in a Colburn car rounding the curve at th e Model, near Denver. in 290-mile 
road race, July 5. Mr. McMillan won this race in 7:26:24. 

















A NEW ARMS COMPANY IN THE FIELD. 


At last we are able to announce to our 
the manufacture of the product of 
Standard Arms Co. of Wilmington, Del., 
that has lately been formed to 
build big game and other rifles. Much specu- 
lation has been rife, ever since it was whis- 
pered sometime ago that company 


readers 
the 
a company 


such a 


ficiency, and it will ever strive to maintain 
the high position in the manufacture of fire- 
arms which the superior qualities of the 
‘Standard Rifles’ so clearly merit. 


“STANDARD ARMS COMPANY.” 


In a special personal letter to the editor 
Mr. F. E. Muzzy, the vice president of the 


company writes: 









sth 


was being formed, 


the 
general utility of the arms to be put out, and 


as to character and 


now that we have seen cuts and descrip- 
tions of some of their first models we must 
confess a very favorable impression of not 
only the company, but of its product as weil. 
It has the brains and the money to put out 
the best in rifles that is made, and we hope 






they will do it. The “announcement” in their 
new catalog reads as follows: 

“The Standard Arms Company takes pleas- 
ure in announcing a line of high-grade rifles 
designed and constructed on new and thor- 
oughly scientific principles, and embodying 
the latest and greatest improvements in fire 
arms. 

“The ‘Standard’ automatic and hand-operat- 







ed rifles excel all others in strength, sim- 
plicity, rapidity and reliability of action, All 
experts who have examined the automatic 
mechanism pronounce it the best yet pro- 
duced. The symmetry and finish of the rifles 
throughout are very attractive. 

“The latest and best machinery has been 
installed for the manufacture of these rifles, 
skilled workmen of the highest grade are 
employed, and the materials used are the best 
obtainable. 

“This company confidently believes the 
‘Standard Rifles’ will become known and will 
be recognized by appreciative sportsmen 
throughout the world as the standard for ef- 





Illustrating the take-down feature of 
the Standard rifle, 


“This rifle embodies new features not here- 
tofore offered. The self-operating differs 
from other automatics by being gas-operated 
instead of recoil-operated; that is, the auto- 
matic action is operated by the power of the 
gas from the exploded charge. The gas-op- 
erated rifle is absolutely safe for the opera- 
tor, and while rifles sometimes ~et rusted and 
fouled the gas-operated will always work, 


and will not ‘kick.’ 

“The hand-operated is the only ‘trombone’ 
or ‘slide-action’ 
market. 


large calibre rifle on the 


Model “H” Standard rifle. 


“The .30-30 calibre will be ready for ship- 
ment early in August, followed a little later 
by the .25-35, then the .35-40, and about Jan- 
uary list the .32 calibre. Standard rifles will 
handle smokeless, rimless ammunition es 
made by all the leading ammunition manu- 
facturers, 


“Quality considered, together with finish, 
material, workmanship and superior. mech- 
anism, the Standard rifles are relatively 
lower in price than any kindred line on the 


Model “M” Standard rifle. 


market. They are fully guaranteed; the 
Model H lists for $35.00 and the Model M for 
$30.00.” J 

We are sorry, of course, that we cannot 
add a few words of our personal experience 
with this arm, but this will come later, when 
our readers will be given full details of the 
results of our experiments. We present here- 
with three cuts, one showing the Model H, 
another the Model M, and the other the take- 
down feature, 

The Model H has round tapered Ordnance 
steel barrel, lenght 25 inches; bronze metal 
butt plate and action slide; fine Circassian 
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walnut stock, length 13% inches; fitted 
with Lyman ivory tipped front and Sporting 
rear sights; weight 7% lbs. Designed for 
Remington rimless smokeless powder cart- 
ridges, either metal case or soft point, of.25- 


A NEW GUN THAT 


Probably no arms manufacturing company 
in this country has climbed so rapidly to the 
front in so few years of existence as the A. 
H. Fox Gun Co, of Philadelphia, makers of the 
A. H, Fox gun, Mr. Fox, inventor of this arm, 
has given the best years of his life to a study 
of the firearms business, and therefore, aside 
from his being an active sportsman, he is 
naturally well qualified to put out something 
especially fine in a shotgun. “The finest gun 
in the world,” is what he calls the product 
of his factory, and thousands of American 
sportsmen, into whose hands the arm has al- 





Ansley H. Fox. 


ready fallen, believe it was properly named. 

The Fox gun was {first introduced about four 
years ago, and the success it met with has 
been truly phenomenal. The present company 
employs over a hundred men, turns out about 
five hundred dollars’ worth of finished guns 
a day, and is capitalized at four hundred 
thousand dollars. with about one-half of this 
amount paid in cash. The factory, shown in 
the accompanying illustration, is located in 
the northern suburbs of Philadelphia, and was 
‘recently built expressly for the manufacture 
of shotguns. . 

From a mere boy Mr. Fox has been the 
owner and user of a shotgun; as a schoolboy 
he used one and in manhood for three years 
he was a market hunter. Later he took up 
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35, .380-30, .32 and .35 calibers. (See adver- 
tisement this issue.) 

Any of our readers may secure a catalog 
by addressing the Standard Arms Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., and mentioning this notice, 


IS SUCCEEDING. 


trap-shooting, his first great achievement in 
this line being the winning of the Wayland 
handicap in 1898. Later he broke the world's 
record for shooting double targets... his score 
of 98 out of 100 from expert traps never 





The A. H, Fox gun. 


having been equaled. A few months later in 
the 1900 Grand American Handicap at live 
birds he killed more pigeons than any other 
contestant in the entire programme, among a 
field of over 230 of the best shots in the 
country, which performance he repeated a 
year later at the following Grand American 
Handicap of 1901. 

Accepting a position as a professional 
marksman with the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, he continued his shooting 
career, winning many important events, Dur- 
ing all this time he had been a student of 
gun mechanism, and being of an inventive 
turn of mind, had patented a number of im- 
provements in firearms, some of which were 
manufactured by the Baltimore Arms Cor 
pany. In 1902 he resigned his position with 


the Winchester Repeating Arms Company ai 








The A, H, Fox Gun Co, factory. 


became interested in the Philadelphia Arms 
Company, in the manufacture of a gun of his 
own invention but having business differ 
ences with others associated with him, he sold 
his interest and resigned his position with 
that company and in 1904 started to manu- 
facture high-grade guns exclusively on 
his own account. This gave him an opportu- 
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nity to carry out his own ideas as to how a 
gun should be built, and his natural inventive 
genius, strengthened by years of practical ex- 
perience, bore fruit in the present A. H, Fox 
gun. 

On entering the new factory at Wayne Junc- 
tion a visitor is at once impressed with the 
splendid equipment of machinery and vools, 
these being the finest that money can buy. As 


THE NEW WINCHESTER 


In the new “Tournament” shotgun which 
the Winchester Company have just put upon 
the market, trap will find all the 
features which devotees of this popular sport 
consider essential for making high scores. 
The barrel of the new Winchester is bored to 
shoot any standard trap load close and hard 


shooters 
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each gun part leaves the machines it is care- 
fully gauged and tested in such a manner as 
to absolutely insure that it is interchangeable 
and perfect. The-finished guns are also eare- 
fully inspected, and only after exhaustive 
tests in the shooting range is the finisned 
product passed on to the shipping room. 
This company issues a beautiful catalog 
which they send to anyone on request, 


“TOURNA MENT” GUN. 


up to the Winchester high standard and in 
fact the gun is in every detail a credit to 
its famous makers. Its specifications are: 
12-gauge, take-down, 30-inch Winchester 
rolled steel-matted barrel, bored to shoot trap 
loads close and hard: special-shaped straight 
grip stock and action slide handle of selected 





and all shooters know 


the 
tem of barrel boring produces phenomenal re- 


Winchester sys- 


sults. Next to the shooting qualities-in im- 
portance is the manner in which a trap gun 
is stocked. The stock of the Winchester 
“Tournament” gun has been carefully worked 
out so as to fit and kang right. The finish is 


walnut, checked; length of stock, 14 inches; 
drop at comb 1% inch, at heel, 1 13-16 inch; 
rubber butt plate; stock oil finished; weight 
of gun about 7% pounds. 

If you are interested send for a circular 
fully describing the “Tournament” gun, or 
step into your dealers and examine one. 


WHAT THE GAME GETTER WILL DO. 


Marble Safety Axe Company. 


Fentlemen: Last Wednesday I received the 
Game Getter gun, and am surprised at its 
lightness, workmanship, finish and utility. 


Saturday I took a stroll 
give it a test. I made all tests at fifty feet, 
measured. The .22 calibre proved very accu- 
rate; in fact, as accurate al this range as my 
repeater. With the .44-40 shot cartridges at 
the same range with a 12” square target I 
secured the following results: With Winches- 
ter smokeless cartridges and No, 8 shot, aver- 
age 75 pellets; with Winchester smokeless 
cartridges and No, 10 shot, average 143 pel- 
lets; with Peters semi-smokeless cartridges 
and No. 10 shot, 120 pellets; with Peters semi- 
smokeless cartridges and Noa, 8 shot, average 
61 pellets. The Winchester ammunitiof& in 
this test, as per your letter, was their new 
make, made especially for the Game Getter. 
The number of pellets are the average of 
twenty-five shots of each kind of powder and 
size of shot, 


into the country to 


I am enclosing herewith two targets made 


with the round ball ammunition manufac- 
tured especially for the Game Getter. The 
bullseyes are two inches in diameter. The 


left target was made with Winchester cart- 





ridges at fifty feet with a muzzle rest. There 
are ten consecutive shots in this bullseye. 
The other target was made with Peters semi- 
smokeless round ball cartridges at ninety 
measured feet and the bullseye contains five 
shots out of seven—two of which were just 
outside to the right of the bullseye, 
Flint, Mich. GEORGE HiINCHEY. 


WESTERN SHOOTING EVENTS. 


At the rifle range at Shell Mound Park, 
San Francisco, August 29th to September 5th, 
will occur the fiftieth anniversary shoot cf 
the San.Francisco Schuetzen Verein, the cash 
prizes for which amount to from $300 down. 

At Engleside, SanFrancisco, on Sept. 17-18- 
19 the Trap Shooters’ Association will hold a 





state tournament with $1,500 added money. 
One day will be devoted to live birds, and 
two to targets. There will be 15 events at 15 


targets during the target days, while on the 
live-bird day there will be an 8-bird shoot, 
$50 added money; a 10-bird shoot, $100 added, 
and a 12-bird shoot, with $150 added, 
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The Arizona State shoot will be held at 
Tucson September 24-25-26, on new grounds, 
with new traps and a carload of targets. 
Teams from Bisbee, Douglas, Clifton, Morenci, 
Globe and other towns are expected. Profes- 
sional cracks from the East will also com- 
pete. 

The Colorado Handicap tournament at tar- 
gets will be held on Sepiember 1-2-3, 1909, at 


A GREAT WINCHESTER 


At the Grand American Handicap tourna- 
ment, held in Chicago June 21-26, and partic- 
ipated in bv nearly 500 frap shooters, D, A. 
Upson of Cleveland, Ohio, won the amateur 
championship of America; Fred Gilbert of 
Spirit Lake, Iowa, the professional champion- 
ship of America; Frank Fischer of Eagle 
Grove, Iowa, the preliminary handicap; Fred 
Gilbert, high average for all targets trapped, 
and John R. Taylor of Newark, Ohio, high 
average for double targets. The Grand 
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the Fred A, Stone Shooting »ark, Denver. As 
usual, this big event is promoted by A. E. 
McKenzie, president of the Denver Trap club, 
and the management has provided for $1,000 
added money. Reduced railroad rates will be 
in effect and a big crowd is assured. Further 
information may be had by addressing A. E 
McKenzie, manager, 400 Sugar Building, Den- 
ver. 


VICTORY AT CHICAGO. 


American Handicap resulted in a tie between 
John R, Livingston of Springville, Ala.; Will- 
iam Wetleaf of Nichols, Iowa; George E 
Burns of Cleveland, Ohio, and Fred Shattuck 
of Columbus, Ohio, In the shoot-off of the tie 
Mr. Shattuck won, scoring 20 targets; Mr. Liv- 
ingston, who shot from the 19-yard mark, 
breaking 19. All of ‘the winners except Mr. 
Shattuck shot Winchester “Leader” shells, and 
Messrs. Livingston and Burns also shot Win- 
chester repeating shotguns. 








GROWING BUSINESS MEANS LARGER Q UARTERS FOR McFADDEN & SON. 








It is a pleasure for us to present above a comprehensive glimpse into the new store of 
Cc. L. McFadden & Son, taxidermists and furriers, at 412 Seventeenth street, Denver. This 
business has gradually grown during recent years until it is now probably the largest in 
the West. They employ a competent force of taxidermists in their work shop and have -a 
very large collection of game heads, fur rugs and robes, and a complete stock of curios. 
Their catalog is worth asking for, being beautifully printed in three colors. (See their full 
page ad, in this issue.) 
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RELIABLE COAST TAXIDERMISTS. 


We know that our big game or bird-hunt- 
ing friends are always glad to receive good 
advice regarding expert workmanship in any 
‘line, and for this reason we take pleasure in 
calling the attention of those of our far west- 
ern friends who may have trophies to mount, 
to the fact that in San Francisco can be found 
one of the oldest and most reliable company 
of taxidermists in this country This is the 
Hackmeier-Belodo Co., 527 Golden Gate Ave- 
nue, San Francisco, who make a specialty of 
mounting large mammals Having known 
this company for a number of years we can 
earnestly recommend them for honesty and 
working ability. Write them—those of you 
who may require something in their line. 


SOME NEW SCOPE MOUNTINGS. 


The Maicolm Rifle Telescope Manufacturing 
Co. of Auburn, N, Y., are 
meter adjusting side mountings on their 
Rifle shots will welcome this im- 
proved feature, as a rifle telescope of the 
best quality is of little value if mountings 
are weak or adjustments hard to make. 


now placing micro- 


scopes. 


These are made for all standard rifles, par 
ticularly sporting vifles of the following 
types: Remington automatic, Savage, Win- 
chester and Marlin repeaters 
and Mauser single shots 

The new side mountings, it is expected, wiil 
satisfy the demand for a rifle telescope that 
can be used on both target and sporting rifles 
without interfering with the regular sights 
permitting five adjustments 
close shooting, 


necessary for 


For target shooting where telescope is used 
in addition to regular peep sights, these mi- 
crometer adjusting side mountings make it 
possible to attach telescope to the side of the 
barrel without interfering 
sichts, 


with the regular 


ATTRACTIONS ALONG THE U. P. 


Some of the best trout fishing to be found 
in the United States is to be had along the 
Union Pacific railway in Wyoming. At Sara- 
toga the waters of the North Platte river 
have long been famous for big catches (where 
some very large trout have been taken), while 
the Laramie river, near Laramie, has yielded 
trout in such size and numbers that scores of 
fishermen from all parts annually go there 
for the fishing to be had. 

Of course as to the trout fishing in Colo- 
rado nothing need be said as it is not sur- 
passed in the world All these famous fish- 
ing grounds can be reached from the east, 
north, south or west by the Union Pacific, and 
realizing the interest attaching to this grow- 
ing sport, the above railroad company has is- 
sued a booklet entitled “Union Pacific Out- 
ings—Fishing in Colorado and Wyoming,” 
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which not only shows the fishermen engaged 
in the sport on many western streams, but it 
tells where best to go, how to go and what to 
do after you get there. 

No real angler should be without the new 
U. P. book. It contains 40 pages of pure 
reading and cuts—all about angling—is 
printed on heavy enamel, and next to the pure 
ozone of the streams is the most refreshing 
thing we've seen in many a day. Write E, L 
Lomax, G. P. A., Omaha, Neb., tell him Out- 
door Life told you to do so, and you'll get the 
book gratis. 


A KILLING SPOON FOR SALMON. 


We have personally examined the Kewell- 
Stewart spoon for salmon, advertised else- 
where in this issue and made and patented by 
the Chas, H. Kewell Co., 316-318 Bush street, 
San Francisco, Cal., and can recommend it to 
our readers as apparently one of the most ef- 
fective baits we have ever seen. These spoons 
are made in copper, brass, German silver, cop- 
per and silver and brass and silver; they are 
also making a svoon finished on one side in 
royal blue and on the other side in brass—the 
only spoon on the market using this combina- 
tion. 

The hooks of the Kewell-Stewart spoon are 
hung behind and dangle loosely, and as the 
spoon throws from side to side, follow like 
the tail of a fish. Herein lies one of the fine 
points of this spoon—this throwing from side 
to side—as, upon the slightest stopping of the 
spoon, dangling loosely, they catch the fish, 
sometimes on the outside. You never hear 
the complaint with one of these spoons, “Tore 
a hole in his mouth and the hook dropped 
out,” an impossibility with this bait, 

Dealers or users should ask their jobber 
for this spoon, or write direct, to the Chas, H. 
Kewell Co., at above address. If the reader 
is interested in trout fishing he should not 
fail to ask the above company for their trout 
fly catalog. See advertisement elsewhere in 
this issue showing illustration of the spoon. 





THE PRIZE AND THE PRIZE WINNER. 


At the Memorial Day tournament of the 
Pahquioque Rod and Gun Club, Danbury, 
Conn., the first prize, one of the Stevens new 
No. 520 repeating shotguns (Browning’s 
patent) was won under rather novel circum- 
stances. A number of well known trap shoot- 
ers were the contestants, and the winner wf 
the first prize, Mr. E, H. Bailey, won the gun 
by shooting with it. Mr. Bailey had only shot 
the Stevens repeater once or twice before and 
the result of his victory demonstrates what 
this excellent gun is capable of and how ac- 
complished Mr. Bailey is at the trap. 

It may be said in passing that the Pah- 
quioque Rod and Gun club has a notable 
number of expert trap shooters on its mem- 
bership list and that it recently defeated the 
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Orange Ice 
with 


NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS 





Summer afternoon five o’clocks will 
be crowned with ne’er-forgotten charm 
if the beverages and ices be 
accompanied by 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


Perfect auxiliaries to desserts and 
dainties—fitting accessories to family 
table or the social hour. Serve 

NABISCO with cream or ices, with 
fruits or frozen puddings, with sweets 
or any beverage. 








In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


“GEE The Name is stamped on 
every loop — Be sure it’s there 


THE 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 
LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
Ba) GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 








crack team of Yale university, which is con- 
sidered one of the best trap shooting clubs 
among the colleges in this country. 


A BIG FACTORY GYM. 


The employes of the New Castle, (Ind.) 
factory of the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co., 


have perfected a social and athletic organiz- 
ation and benefit association which they call 
“The New Castle Gymnasium.” They assess 
themselves 10 cents each per week and have a 
sick benefit and insurance feature, The com- 
pany has co-operated with them in furnish- 
ing a very complete gymnasium, reading and 
billiard rooms, etc. Out of the 2,200 em- 
ployes now there, about 1,600 of them are 
members. 

Under the auspices of the gymnasium is 
the ball team, the Maxwell-Briscoe concert 
band of thirty pieces, and during the winter 
they have classes in mechanical drawing, 
metallurgy, etc. 


PARKER PICK-UPS. 


That old reliable delight of the shooter's 
eye and touch, the Parker gun, came to the 
front in many surprising ways during the 
week of June 21. At Chicago that week 
Frank Fisher, using a Parker, won the Pre- 
























liminary Handicap from the 18-yard mark, 
shooting at 10 doubles and 80 singles, with a 
score of 94. 

Fred Shattuck won the Grand American 
Handicap from the 18-yard mark (making 20 
straight in the shoot-off); score 96. That old 
war horse of the shooters, Fred Gilbert, added 
another feather to his cap—and incidentally 
put another notch in his gun sltock—by win- 
ning the Professional Championship by the 
creditable score of 193 out of 200, including 
20 doubles, of which he broke 37. This was 
Mr. Gilbert’s second consecutive winning cf 
the G. A. H. and the fourth consecutive win- 
ning for the Parker gun. This gun also won 
the high general average for the entire tour- 
nament. 

Truly those braves in the Parker wigwam 
at Meriden must have rejoiced over their 
peace pipe on hearing of all this good news. 





F. A. ELLIS & SON’S NEW ACQUISITION. 


Charles E. Younkman, one of the West's 
most proficient marksmen and sportsmen, has 
associated himself with the sporting goods 
department of F. A, Ellis & Son, Denver, 
where his sportsman friends will hereafter 
be glad to meet him. Mr. Younkman has 
served the Denver Trap Club for years as sec- 
retary; he has always been an expert at the 
trap and a dangerous man to reckon with in 
competition. 

The Ellis company, by the way, has one of 
the most thoroughly equipped sporting goods 
lines in the West, where two of the most ex- 
pert minds on guns and loads may now be 
consulted—Mr, F. A. Ellis, Jr., himself being 
an authority on all kinds of arms and ammu- 
nition as well as a crack shot with both rifle 
and shotgun. 


PETERS SHELLS AT THE G. A. H. 


Exceptionally fine work was done at the 
late Grand American Handicap with Peters 
factory-loaded shells. The way the shooters 
broke their targets, both in the single and 
double events, could not fail to attract at- 
tention. 

Beginning with practice day, June 20th, 
Peters shells led the van, the high score be- 
ing 215 out of 225 by Mr. J. 8S. Day. On June 
2ist Mr. L. I. Wade secured first honors, 
breaking 99 out of his first 100, and 96 out 
of his second 100, with a run of 115 straight. 

In the first day’s program high amateur 
average and tie for high general average in 
the single bird events was won by Mr. Bart 
Lewis of Auburn, Ill., score 79 out of 80. High 
general average, including 10 pairs, was cap- 
tured by Mr. Harvey Dixon, 97 out of 100, his 
score in the doubles being 19 out of 20. 

In the preliminary handicap, the only 
straight score in the double target event was 
made by Mr, Harry I. Hess. Mr. Hess tied for 
second place in the Grand American Handi- 
cap with 95 out of 100, just one bird behind 




















the winner. Messrs. H. D. Freeman and A. 
Killam tied for high professional score in 
the Grand American, 94 out of 100, both with 
Peters shells. 

Second and third in the amateur champion- 
ship races were won by Mr. Frank Foltz and 
Mr. Woolfolk Henderson respectively, scores 
187 and 185. 





THE BROWNING CATALOG. 


The Browning Bros, Co. of Ogden, Utah, 
have issued their usually attractive annual 
eatalog of 150 pages, which is more replete 
this year than ever with good things to tickle 


the heart of the shooter and fisherman. This 
company has one of the most complete sport- 


ing goods houses in the country and enjoy a 
reputation for fair dealing second to none in 
the United States. Send for their new cata- 
log, which is issued free. 


TRADE TALK. 


Mr, W. D. Stannard tied for third profes- 
sional average at Milwaukee, Wis., June 12-13, 
score 315 out of 330, with Peters factory-load- 
ed shells. 


The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad Co., of 
Denver, has issued a special folder on the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Seattle, 
which is sent gratis on request. 


At the tournament of the St. Louis Trap 
Shooters’ Association, June 12-13, Mr. Bart 
Lewis, shooting Peters shells, won third ama- 
teur average with a score of 430 out of 450. 


Mr. G. Adolph Olson won third professional 
average at Hudson, 8S. D., June 11-12, with 
Peters shells, scoring 346 out of 385. Mr. E. 
Anson was third amateur, score 342, with Pe- 
ters shells. 


The Ideal Mfg. Co. of New Haven, Conn., 
have lately issued a circular that will be in- 
teresting to all riflemen. It exploits the ad- 
vantages of the Ideal Gas Check bullet, the 
Micrometer Sight Gauge, and a new short 
range bullet. Regarding this gas check bul- 
let, C. B. Hubbs of Los Angeles, Cal.. writes: 
“The first lot of bullets 308334 has made so 
favorable an impression on the members of 
our club that you may send us at once 2,000 
more.” 


“The Book of the Pacific Indians” is the 
title of ,a genteel little booklet sent us by 
Frank C. Riehl,>the chief of all Indians, from 
his wigwam in Tacoma. We all love the tra- 
ditions of the Indians, and we like to see men 
like Mr, Riehl keep the camp-fires of mem- 
ory burning by such literature as this. The 
book besides containing some sachem songs 
and the faces of several members of the les- 
ser tr\)es, proclaims a big shoot in which the 
braves will participate at Medford, Ore., Sept. 
7-8-9. 


The Winchester and Peters companies are 
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making round-ball ammunition especially for 


Marble’s Gamé Getter gun, It is very accu- 
rate and the 115-grain ball will penetrate 
from 7% to 8 inches of pine at 15 feet. The 
Winchester company is making a special line 
of shot cartridges for this gun which make 
an average pattern of 75 No, 8 shot and 145 
No. 10 shot in a 12-inch square at 50 feet. The 
Marble Safety Axe Company is now making 
the Game Getter with 15-inch- barrels on ac- 
count of a strong demand for this length, 


Mr. J. H. Weimer, Colorado Springs, Col., in 
writing to a friend, Mr. P. K. Hudson, Hast 
Norwich, L. L, says: “Mr. Ed, F. Haberlein, 
McPherson, Kansas, publishes a book (to be 
had from Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo.) and 
makes a. foree collar, which articles should be 
in the hands of all undertaking to train their 
dogs properly. These articles will insure you 
a thoroughly trained dog if directions are fol- 
lowed. I have tried it out, and know just 
what it will accomplish. I worked my dogs 
about thirty minutes each day for some three 
weeks’ hard training and to command obedi- 
ence, and I have one of the best trained dogs 
in the country. The collar, unlike many so- 
called force collars, cannot possibly hurt or 
rather injure the neck, and it does away with 
the whip entirely. I feel sure if you will try 
it once you will never use any other method.” 


SHORT SAYINGS THAT SPELL SUCCESS 


Your magazine is the real thing in its line. 
The April cover is the limit of good things, 
and could not be improved. 

Placerville, Cal, A, W. DANIELS. 








I had fine success from my last ad, in Out- 
door Life and will have you insert another 
one next month. Your magazine is the finest 
sportsman’s magazine in the world. 

Yoncalla, Ore, GUS PERET. 


Just received the .22 rifle from Stevens 
Arms Co., and it is a little dandy. I don't see 
how you can give such nice premiums for so- 
liciting subscriptions, the work on which re- 
quires such little effort. 

Seattle, Wash. D. Ss. FEATHERSTONE. 


I received the Winchester .25-20 you let me 
have for 15 subscriptions. I appreciate your 
kindness in allowing me to get something 
that was not in your premium list. In solic- 
iting these subscriptions I met with only four 
refusals, and two of these were already sub- 
scribers. 

Terre Haute, Ind. W. V. THOMPSON 


I received such good results from my last 
ad, in Outdoor Life that I must write and tell 
you of them. I received letters from almost 
every state in the Union, and sold the entire 
litter with one insertion of the ad. It kept me 
busy answering inquiries for weeks after I 
had shipped the last pup. 


La Junta, Colo. E, 0. OAKLEY. 
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‘DEAD SHOT 
SMOKELESS 


AN occasional poor score may mean an 

occasional poor lot of powder, if you 
shoot ordinary powders. If your shells 
are loaded with Dead Shot Smokeless you 


need not fear relapse from powder reasons, 


for its 
" STABILITY IS 
GUARANTEED 


Dead Shot is hard hitting, shoots perfect 
patterns, is of absolute combustion, and has 
a remarkably light recoil. 


Convince yourself by a trial. We will send you 
booklet on proper loads, if you wish, and will refer 
you to a dealer near you, who carries Dead Shot, if 
for any reason your regular dealer does not. 


AMERIGAN POWDER MILLS, 
Chicago, Ill, Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 
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HUNTING SCALES 


(Pat, Applied for by J, A. McGuire.) 


These scales are the handiest and lightest thing that 
can be taken into the hills for weighing game, fish, sup- 
plies or articles to be shipped. They are but 10% inches in 
length, weigh only % of a pound, and can be conveniently 
carried in the coat or pants pocket; yet they will weigh 
up to 400 lbs. on one dial and up to 50 lbs. on the other. 
The dials have each separate hooks and rings (the photo 
showing the heavy weight side), and as each scale has 
been tested by the big scale manufacturers, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., in the presence of the editor of Outdoor Life. 
they can be absolutely depended upon for accuracy. 


PRICE, $2.50 EACH, POSTPAID. 


Send remittance to the Outdoor Life office and if they 
Showing scale are not perfectly satisfactory return them in 10 days and 
banging waey get your money back. Address Business Office, Outdoor 
weights. a Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 


























